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if (°OVELNESS might be set down as the keynote to 
© Sport Wear Styles for the early days of the New 
Year, especially when one looks toward Palm Beach. 
Capes, Coats and Wraps in novel weaves of English and 
Sootek tweeds. Stripes, checks and plaids all from looms 
across the water. 


Sport Suits in smart new tweeds or silk. 
Sailors in rough straws or Milan braids. 
Sport Hats of crochetted straw and wool. 
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Tue WoMAN Citizen is published weekly by the Leslie Woman 
Suffrage Commission, Inc., in the hope that it may prove a self- 
: 7 1 ; 12° : _ 
uating memorial to Mrs. Frank Leslie’s generosity toward 


yerpet j | 
the cattse of woman suffrage and her faith in woman’s irresistible | 
progress. ron J : : 2 | 

The members of the Commission are Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, | 
president; Miss Mary Garrett Hay, first vice-president; Mrs. Ray- | 
mond Robins, Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Mrs. Harriet Taylor | 
Upton, Mrs. Thomas Bucklin Wells, Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore. | 

New York. 


The editorial offices are at 171 Madison Avenue, ; 

Carrie Chapman Catt and Alice Stone Blackwell are special 
contributing editors. : 

Rose Young is the editor-in-chief. Mary Ogden White, Mary 
Sumner Boyd and Marjorie Shuler are associate editors. 

The office of publication is at 171 Madison Avenue, New York. 

The price of THE WomMAn Citizen is ten cents a copy; $2.00 
for one year. Postage to foreign countries fifty cents extra. 

Enicred at the New York Post Office as Second Class matter, | 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








It ig not to be understood that the WOMAN CITIZEN gives editorial endorsement 
to the opinions expressed in articles signed with name, initials, or pse udonym. 
cles may be at dagger’s point with the editorial commitment, or in 


Such @ ent 
eract accord with it. They are printed because they seem worth printing and 
not because of an agreement in their expressed opinions. The editors speak for 


the magazine in the editorial pages. 


Retrospect and Prospect 


T was on June 2, 1917, that the first number of the [Voman 

Citizen saw the light. Yet, even so, the infant had a long 
history behind it. For forty-seven years the Woman's Journal, 
which it succeeded and continued, had been published every week 
in behalf of suffrage, by the Blackwell family, illustrious jour- 
nalists of the cause. Counting from the first issue of that pioneer 
paper to today, and allowing for the omission of seven issues 
of the !Voman Citizen during the printers’ strike of 1919, there 
were printed, up to and including December 25, 1920, 2,619 con- 
secutive numbers of the magazine as a suffrage organ. The 
Woman Citizen, it will be remembered, also took up and con- 
tinued the Woman Voter, organ of the New York City Woman 
Suffrage Party, and the National Suffrage News, and as the suc- 
cessor of the latter became the official organ of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. This was what we 
were bold enough to say in heralding the new adventure in jour- 


nalism : 

‘The Woman Citizen recognizes in every weman capacities 
which make of her a municipal, a state, and a national, as well 
as a domestic, asset. It will follow, as helpfully as may be, her 
efforts to relate herself with political effectiveness to her home, 
her town, her state, her country and the world. It will try to 
reflect her co-ordinated as the world begins to know woman 
co-ordinated today—producer, wage-earner and citizen, as well 
ashome-maker. The [Voman Citizen is not turning a cold shoul- 
der upon any of women’s already justified and justifiable inter- 
ests. But it hopes to afford women a mouthpiece for the recog- 
tition of other more newly accepted interests not in so fair a way 
'0 receive adequate journalistic attention.” 


TOPAy, three years and seven months later, we want to 
‘epeat that and add this: 
For the first time the Woman Citizen is in a position to insure 


for itself the place at which it has from the beginning aimed 
in public acceptance, the place of a woman’s national political 
weekly. Today, for the first time, we come before our readers 


no longer an official organ. The grand old suffrage association, 


whose organ the Woman Citizen was, no longer needs an organ. 
The League of Women Voters, which is adding on to the pro- 
gram of the National Association, will, of course, be given all 
the space it needs for its news in the IV’oman Citizen. So will 
the activities of women in all the other great women’s organiza- 
tions. But while featuring the programs of all women’s organ- 
izations and while endeavoring to interpret the aims and pur- 
poses of all, the Woman Citizen for the first time in its history 
will approach its readers on its own editorial responsibility. It 
will in particular present such political projects as specially affect 
women, and its line-up on social and political questions will be 
that of an independent, non-partisan organ. 

Undoubtedly we shall be found now on the side of one party, 
now on the side of another—not for the party’s sake but for 
some measure’s sake. Undoubtedly, when we are on the side 
of the Republicans our Democratic readers will feel chilly to- 
ward us and, undoubtedly, when we are on the side of the Demo- 
crats our Republican readers will not care for us. We shall, 
just the same, try to hold to the middle of the road in our edito- 
rial commitments and it will be our effort to keep our pages free 
of any and all propagandistic excesses. 

Among our special causes for congratulation is the fact that 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will be a far more active contributor 
to the pages of the magazine in the future than she has been in 
the past. On a long program of articles which she is develop- 
ing for the Woman Citizen will be found the following titles: 
Democracy in Europe, Lloyd George, Europe’s Housing Prob- 
lem, Women’s Work in Germany, Aims of British Women, The 
Truth About Russia, The Difference Between British and Amer- 
ican Aims. 

The establishment of our Washington Bureau will, we think, 
prove of great value to our readers. One or the other of our 
editorial staff will be in constant attendance upon the sessions 
of Congress, reporting, summarizing, interpreting, so that it will 
be possible for women the country over to follow in our pages all 
the vital Federal legislation from the time a bill goes “ into the 
hopper ” until it is enacted into law. 

Further announcements of our 1921 policy, and the features 


that will support and develop it, will follow from issue to issue. 

ET those who are still disturbed lest women are to, be 

dominated by extreme partisanship reflect back upon the 
ways of the last election and take heart. Women must have 
thrown partisanship to the winds, as indeed men did, in that 
election. The balance between the popular Democratic vote and 
the popular Republican vote is on ordinary occasions a fairly 
nice one, but you would never have guessed it as the results came 
piling in on the night of November 2nd. Party loyalty, faith in 
the League of Nations Covenant as written, everything went 


down before the rush to put the Ins out and the Outs in. Many, 
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apparently most, Democratic women voted the Republican ticket. 
There are not enough old guard stand-pat Republicans in the 
country to have given the huge Republican plurality. That plur- 
ality was made up in the main of the votes that don’t stay put, 
that sway from party to party. Some idea of how much swaying 
is done is to be had from the following figures: In 1904 of the 
12,700,000 votes cast for President of the United States, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt received 7,623,486, netting him a plurality of 
2,545,515. In 1912 of the 13,800,000 votes Woodrow Wilson re- 
ceived 6,286,214 votes, as against over four million for the 
Progressive ticket and three and a half millions for the Republi- 
can, netting him a plurality of 2,173,512. Thus it is apparent 
that millions of voters changed their allegiance from the Repub- 
lican party to the Progressive or the Democratic in eight years. 
The gigantic Republican plurality of 1920 is estimated all the 
way up to 6,000,000. As Woodrow Wilson was elected by a 
plurality of nearly 600,000 in 1916, it is apparent that between 
six and seven million people changed over from the Democratic 
to the Republican ranks in four years. It is, in a word, not the 
stand-pat party vote that elects a Democratic or a Republican 
ticket, but the unsure and vacillating vote. With all landmarks 
obliterated as they were on November 2nd it is impossible to 
draw any deductions as to how much the woman vote contri- 
buted to the stand-patters and how much to the fluctuating vote, 
but the real question for solicitude is not whether women are 
going to be absorbed into any one party to the exclusion of 
higher considerations but whether they are going to be content 
to shuttle back and forth from one major party to the other, as 
men have so long done, vainly seeking by this reprisal system to 
secure good government now from Democrats, now from Re- 
publicans, while the politicians of both vie in making good gov- 
ernment impossible and bossism and inefficiency inevitable, no 
matter who is in power. 


I N its effort to handle its liability to motherhood through the 
private and personal channel, society has sought to pen the 
individual husband and father in a cul de sac of financial respon- 
sibility from which there can be no escape. It is in this cul de 
sac that the institution of alimony has evolved, the most dubious 
proposition in the whole social structure. Women assail it 
because of its fastidious evasions by men. Men assail it because 
of its abuse by unscrupulous women. On the woman’s side there 
stands the conscientious, hard-working wife and mother, too 
hard-working to stay pretty, who finds herself distinctly in her 
husband’s way, in the way of his wanderlust, or maybe his 
indolence if he is a poor man, in the way of some light of love of 
his if he is a man of substance, or maybe just incompatibly in the 
way, whatever his circumstances. Her best effort and her best 
years have gone into home-making and child-bearing. She is 
untrained for wage or salary-earning. She has no career ahead 
of her, although possibly, quite usually, if one may judge by the 
ebullient tribute of the married man to “ my better half ” before 
she becomes non grata, she has conduced no little to the success 
of his career. What is to become of her? Take even the worse 
case of the highly-equipped woman who gives up a gainful occu- 
pation to marry and rear children. After some years of it her 
salary-earning capacity is sure to limp sadly. Her old skill is 
gone. Her old business or professional connections are lost. 
What is the fair thing for her? On the man’s side there stands 
the well-intentioned, love-hungry man—sometimes an old and 
doddery man, but still well-intentioned—victimized by laws which 
have lured a vampirish woman to marry him so that she may 
pass on to her harvest of alimony. A woman’s one contribution 
to a man’s life may have been to make him miserable, but the 
same law that shines on the worthy woman shines on her. Just 
what is the law and how it operates, how these injustices are to 





be equalized, what better social arrangement offers—few ques- 
tions are of more vital merit. The Woman Citizen is complet- 
ing arrangements for a full and free discussion of every aspect 
of the whole proposition of alimony presented from every angle 
of approach by accredited thinkers on socio-economic questions 
To supplement their contributions we bespeak the cooperation of 
our readers. If you have views prepare to shed then 
Send them to the Woman Citizen for its forum for the 
eration of alimony. 


ne Ww. 
consid- 


PON second thoughts, we are disposed to think that the 

way for the women students of Cornell College to meet the 
agitation of the seniors who want to put the girls out of the 
college is to start a counter agitation to put the boys out. After 
all, was not the Cornell money left for a coeducational ‘nstitu- 
tion? So that if the students of either sex are going to contro- 
vert the intent and provision of the will, that function » ight as 
well fall to the women. Women need perchance a little «xercise 
in sex belligerency of this sort. Men long since becaine past 
masters in it. Besides, the men students of America ar. better 
provided for in the matter of colleges than are the womnien stu- 
dents. Corneil men are giving an exhibition of the grw |geful- 
ness on the part of men which emphasizes the fact ‘iat the 


suffrage struggle was but a phase of the women movem«:it, and 


that even to hold what they have won in educational, e  onomic 
and political advantage women must continue on the ak 
Women and Horseshoes 
EW YEAR is the time for good resolutions. The women 
of the United States have exceptional reasons for looking 


forward to the year 1921 thoughtfully, soberly and with a deep 
sense of responsibility. 

For the first time, the women of this country, from sea 
enter upon a New Year endowed with the power and bearing 


to sea, 


the responsibility of full voting citizenship. The power is not 
small, nor is the responsibility light. With their ballots and their 
new political influence, wisely used, they can make this a better 
world for men, women and children. With their votes and their 
influence, used selfishly or foolishly, they can be an asset to the 


forces of reaction, a drag upon the wheels of progress. 
Let every woman make up her mind to inform herself as 
thoroughly as she can upon current questions, and to hear both 


sides—not merely the side which traditionally most appeals to 
her. And, having made up her mind what needs to be done for 
the public welfare, let her put her shoulder to the wheel. 

The women who have worked in the suffrage cause are espe- 


cially well equipped to help other good movements. In thie days 
before horses had so largely been replaced by automobiles, cargoes 
and cargoes of old horseshoes used to be shipped off every yeat 
to China, where they were in great demand to be made into tools, 
because the constant beating that they had received under the 
horses’ feet had given them a toughness far beyond that of ordi 
nary iron. The suffragists, who were beaten almost continually 
for seventy years, have acquired a mental temper and toughness 
like that of the trodden iron. Defeats glide off them like water 
off a duck’s back. If it is going to take many years more to cart} 
some of the planks in the platform of the League of \\ omen 
Voters to nationwide victory, they and the younger wome? 
trained in the suffrage school ought to be able to furnish the 
perseverance. Some of our planks will be comparatively as} 
to win; others will take a long fight. And, looking outside of 
our special platform as a League of Women Voters, ani com 
sidering the situation of our country and of the world, we ca? 
say with Abraham Lincoln: “The occasion is piled high with 
difficulty, and we must rise to the occasion.” A. S. B. 
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The Biggest Thing in 192] 


HE year 1920 brought the suffrage movement in the United 

States to a triumphant close. In the memories of progres- 
sive minded American women, the year will stand forth as the 
date of the greatest woman’s achievement yet recorded. It is a 
temptation to dwell upon the mightiness of that victory; its po- 
litical and historic import. 

But a coming New Year is calling to us to look ahead. What 
of 1921? What history will it make? Never within the experi- 
ence of the human race were affairs so out of joint. Time was, 
when every man’s house was his own impregnable castle, when 
his acres of land supplied his needs and when he could snap his 
fingers in disdain of other men’s troubles. That was long ago. 

Organized dependence of one man upon another man, of one 
trade or business upon another, of one nation upon another has 
been slowly developed until the prosperity of every man depends 
not upon his own, but upon the collective effort of all men. 

When the farmers of the entire world produce food in fullest 
quantity and manufacturers of all lands create the commodities 
demanded by the needs or the tastes of collective mankind, and 
when these foods and these things are carried from the places 
where they are produced to the places where they are wanted 
without a break or jar in the established custom of camel cara- 
van and mule procession, of railway trains steaming across con- 
tinents, and ships flying across oceans, each doing its fullest best 
to move supplies of all sorts to every point of demand in the 
quickest possible time, then the world is prosperous and content. 
Society is stable; and the normal processes of evolution, with 
their never ceasing movements of thought and action, separate, 
yet all pushing resolutely onward to better and higher things, go 
forward with slow but certain gains. 


I AMINE in China, or India, or Ireland in normal times 

is only a stoppage of one wheel of the big world’s economic 
machinery. All the other parts of the system are pressed to 
extra service, the disturbance is localized and the distressed peo- 
ple are more or less well cared for until that particular wheel is 
again able to turn its accustomed rounds. For generations the 
world has moved on in this way; but the war put the entire sys- 
tem of supply and demand out of commission. Men were taken 
from fields and factories and put in the fighting lines. Railways 
and ships were requisitioned to carry men and war supplies. In 
consequence, both production and transportation of food, clothing 
and necessities has been so interfered with that the readjustment 
is of necessity slow and inadequate to the essential needs of hu- 
manity. 

Russia, comprising one-seventh of the land surface of the 
glebe, and containing a population of 182 millions, was the chief 
dependence of Europe for wheat and its food product, bread. In 
1914 the enormous expanse of 237,274,000 acres produced cereals, 
and 8 million acres produced potatoes. In 1914 nearly 1,000 
million pounds of raw food materials were exported. The war, 
followed by the Bolshevist government, has practically eliminated 
that vast domain from the dependable sources of food supply. 
Trade relations with Russia have never been resumed and any 
surplus she may had have is hidden behind the maze of mystery 
which screens her internal affairs from the knowledge of the 
rest of the world. 

Ships were sunk in large numbers during the war, which once 
carried food and commodities to all parts of the earth, other 
ships were transferred from carrying trade to carrying soldiers, 
munitions and war materials. The great German shipping lines, 
which were once powerful factors in the world’s trade, are no 


more. Several less important companies belonging to other na- 
tions were practically wiped out of existence by the war. Cacal 
mines in Belgium and France were destroyed and strikes in Great 
Britain and the United States and elsewhere have so reduced the 
coal supply that many ships are running on slower schedules. 
The rail systems in most countries have been badly demoralized. 
Even the camel caravans come less frequently over the desert to 
the seaports with their loads of produce. 


© it happens that the world’s big machine for speeding up 
nature’s law of supply and demand is doing its daily work in 
a wofully lame and inefficient manner. 

To begin with, there is probably not enough food in the world 
for all the people now living to have a sufficiently adequate daily 
supply to insure the best physical and mental condition. If there 
is enough food, it is at least certain that transportation facilities 
are not adequate to move those supplies to the places where the 
demand for them exists. In the end it amounts to the same thing. 

The money of all L:uropean countries, and especially that of 
The 


story that if one would buy a pound of beefsteak in Germany or 


the Central Powers, is so depreciated that it buys little. 


Austria, he must take a wheelbarrow full of money to the mar 
ket, is doubtless exaggerated, but is nevertheless based upon a 
real condition which renders life well nigh unbearable to the 
people of Central and Eastern [urope. 

Millions 
money, are unable to buy suitable food; 
Children are rickety and 


still 
and millions of other 


of families, once well-to-do, and possessing 
families without money are starving. 
tubercular through underfeeding and will grow up to be depend- 
ents upon Society. 

The great Hoover fund of thirty-three millions now being 
raised for food relief is imperative. I-very penny is needed to 
keep the race from starvation and disease. This form of helpful 
charity is familiar to Americans. Our nation has ever been gener- 
ous with relief funds whenever and wherever disaster his visited 
a people. It will not fail to respond to this new call. It has come 
forward with money and sympathy for all the devastated Euro 
pean lands and has lent its financial aid as well to the suffering 
men, women and children of its recent enemy countries. To gather 
this great fund and to distribute it, is a gigantic task, a noble and 


a necessary service; but alas, it is not enough. 


HE system of production and transportation must be put in 

order once more. The money of the world must be made 
fit to pay men and women for work and fit to buy food and cloth 
ing before production and transportation can or will return to 
normal times. This is a far bigger problem than feeding starving 
people with relief funds and food. 

Already the problem of unemployment in all European coun 
tries is appalling. Millions of men and women without work and 
without money do more than appeal to sympathy and do more 
than call for relief. They point to the fact that factory wheels 
are not turning, that potential producers are transformed into 
idle consumers. They mean that a big block in the world’s eco- 
nomic machinery is at a standstill. 

Why worry? say Americans; that is Europe’s problem, not 
ours. Ah, no, it is the world’s problem. Our money will buy. 
Our country came out of the war virile and without damage, and 
the financial disturbances among us are as yet mere “ flurries.” 


A tomorrow is coming. 


(Continued on page 845) 
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Women and Children Last? 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

AST spring the Senate Committee on Public Health and 

National Quarantine allowed one morning to a hearing on 
the Sheppard-Towner Bill.1_ Last week the importance of this 
bill was so much better recognized that the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which had it in charge, de- 
voted five solid mornings to its hearings, and in the main these 
hearings were devoted not to an apology for the purposes of the 
bill, but to a discussion of whether this particular measure was 
best fitted to accomplish these purposes. 

After an outline of the bill itself by its sponsor, Representative 
Towner, Miss Julia Lathrop described the conditions under which 
the Children’s Bureau drew it up as an inevitable development 
from the Bureau’s studies of the mortality of mothers and the 
health of young children. Ignorance, poverty and lack of care 
resulting in high mortality and morbidity were found in all com- 
munities studied, and the bill was an effort to get relief from 
state and national governments. 

To a question as to why the Children’s Bureau was made the 
administrative agency instead of the Public Health Service, she 
stated that the problem was too complex, having a social, eco- 
nomic and family, as well as a medical, side to be administered 
by the Public Health Service, and that it was not desirable that 
the Federal government should control state medicine. Further- 
more, when the Children’s Bureau began its work the Public 
Health Service “had not discovered children”; and though in 
the last two years the Service has made some studies, it was the 
Children’s Bureau that was “young and ardent,” and was 
equipped not only with a medical woman experienced in this field, 
but with social workers experienced in the problems other than 
medical which surround the voung child and its mother. Under 
the bill the nurse would be more of a factor than the doctor, and 
the part of the Federal government would be not that of a dic- 
tator in regard to medical care, but the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of information. The field of hygiene, she pointed out, is 
one which has been largely left to the laity. 

The consensus of opinion was for the Children’s Bureau as 
an administrative agency. Mr. W. F. Bigelow, editor of Good 
Housekeeping, felt that one great advantage the Bureau had was 
the sympathetic and direct relation it had established with the 
home. 

Dr. E. L. Hewitt, of the Child Welfare Boara cf New Mexico, 
pointed out the greater usefulness for this purpose which its non- 
medical character gave the Bureau and the importance of the 
close relation it has established with women’s clubs, and Father 
O’Grady, who represented the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, pointed out that the educational and social features 
of the bill made it peculiarly suitable for the Children’s Bureau 
and that the socialization of medicine in the last ten years has 
not been done by physicians but by social workers. Miss Fliza- 
beth Fox, Vice-President of the National Organization of Public 
Health Nurses, maintained that the social side of the work was 
at least as imporant as the medical, and the 1,200 nurses in her 
organization believed that the passage of the law as now framed 
would greatly assist their work. 

The need of the bill and its popularity was brought out by 
Mrs. Higgins, of the Congress of Mothers and Parent Teachers, 
who quoted Professor Irving Fisher’s figures, showing a money 
value to the nation of mothers and babies lost by death of more 
than $30,000,000. 

Dr. Bolt pointed out that this year the number of maternal 
deaths in the United States will increase by 15 per cent, accord- 


1See Woman Citizen of May 22, 1920. 


ing to Metropolitan Life Insurance statistics, and that this same 


insurance society has, by the work of its nurses, materially de. 
creased the deaths among its beneficiary mothers and infanis. 
Dr. Hewitt, of New Mexico, stated that his state board was 


now maintaining one child welfare adviser on this subject, and 


the passage of this bill would make it possible to have a1 least 
four. He said that the Southwest was “ unanimously {or the 
bill,” and spoke of the enthusiastic support given by the w«imen’s 
clubs. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman of the National Leaue of 
Women Voters, told of the nation-wide support by wome»’s or- 
ganizations. “There is no measure,” said she, “in which 
women’s organizations are so interested and for whose |: :ssage 
they are praying so earnestly. Women’s organizations ar~ inter- 
ested because women are the mothers of the race and kn w the 
yralue of human life.” 

Mrs. Henry W. Keyes, wife of the junior Senator froi New 
Hampshire, pointed to a possible reaction which might result 
from refusal to pass this bill in the development of sex ar‘agon- 
ism in that large body of women who felt that it was nec. ‘ed by 
their sex, and Mrs. Florence Kelley, of the National Cons::mers’ 


League, dwelt upon the inhumanity of delay while mothe -s and 


babies are dying. There was fourteen months’ delay, she }) inted 
out, before the Senate even held its hearing. If that Senat. were 
wiped out the whole world would condole with the United >states, 
and yet six times as many babies are wiped out by death in the 
United States every day. 
ONGRESS says, she went on, that there is not time ‘1 this 
short session, but the Post Office bill, carrying $40,000,000 
of appropriation, went through in three days, and if Congress 


deems this bill expedient, there will be plenty of time to pass it. 
The soldiers’ compensation bill carries over a billion appropriation. 
“Women and children last” seems to be the motto of this Con- 
gress. Why does this Congress, as the Public Health Service has 
done, as the Democratic Congress has done, as the Republican 
Congress has to date let them do—continue to let mothers and 
babies die? This is the week of the Child in the Manger. Herod 
has gone down in history; Congress has a chance now to decide 
whether it will stand with him. 

The country woman, in areas remote and thinly populated, was 
represented by Jeannette Rankin, former member of Congress 
from Montana, who stated that she was born one of a large family 
on a ranch. Knowledge of agriculture has increased and hard- 
ships for men decreased, but the hardships of women are the 
same today as many years ago. When she first came to Congress 
she talked to Miss Lathrop about work for women and children 
in Western states, and the Children’s Bureau is known and loved 
in the West. Her own four sisters, with young children, wel- 
comed the publications of the Children’s Bureau and passed them 
around. The Children’s Bureau has been successful in getting 
to Western women, and will be welcomed as administrator of 
this act. 


OW that Congress is again in session, give a thought to the 

the time-honored congressional investigation. To the 

man voter’s mind it has long seemed to be a real offset to politico- 

economic abuses that get too glaring to be blinked at any longer. 

It gives an excuse to spend some more money, talk some more, 

dawdle some more, do nothing some more. Will it seem an 

offset to the woman voter? One wonders; wonders if she may 

not be going to use her vote, now that she has it, to make the 
wheels turn faster and turn farther at Washington. 
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Half Hours with Interesting Women 


Canon Barnett’s Wife Tells of the Hampstead Housing Plan 


66 TAM not at all fond of riding in the 
middle of the road. I like pioneering.” 
So it is that Mrs. Henrietta Octavia Bar- 
nett sums up the philosophy which has 
illuminated her seventy eager, pulsating 
years 
Tio have made homes—not habitations— 
for ten thousand people is a remarkable 
feat but when the task is crowded into a 
fourteen years, after fifty-five other 


scant 

years of rich service, it becomes an achieve- 
ment which has a real meaning to every 
person living in the world. Not to “ slow 
down ”’ at the close of a life of work but to 
know that with increase in years and ex- 
perience work may be increased as well— 
that has a precious meaning for everybody. 


Mrs. Barnett is the widow of Canon Bar- 
nett of Toynbee Hall, known to the world 
as the founder of the settlement idea, which 
has developed four hundred similar insti- 
tutions in this country alone. 

How Mrs. Barnett came to build houses after fifty years of 
helping her husband to found settlements is best described in her 
own words as she told it on the visit she has just made to the 
United States: 

“T do not know what may be the precise cause, perhaps it is 
because I have such white hair, but certain it is that either in the 
street, or public parks, or conveyances, an extraordinary number 
of people tell me of their need of homes. 

“*Tt is just cruel,’ confided one good soul, as she took a place 
next to me on the top of an omnibus, ‘ because I have seven chil- 
dren I can’t get in nowhere. The newspapers tell you that Eng- 
land wants the children, and when you have them, no one wants 
to house them,’ and she poured out her harassing experiences, 
ending with ‘ You don’t know of no place, do you, Ma’am?’ 

“* Excuse me,’ said a lady in the train when I was sitting oppo- 
site to her in silence, ‘ but could you tell me where I could find a 
house? I am willing to pay a rent of £150 a year.’ 
another occasion a capable, self-respecting working 
woman addressed me in the public gardens, and among her diffi 
culties was want of house room. She said: ‘I have had to take 
Her place was sold over her head, and my sister 
So what could 


it Des 


my mother in. 
and her three children had nowhere else to go. 
Ido? Her husband is still serving, but when he comes back I 
don’t see as how they’ll be any better off for a place, but that 


makes ten of us in four rooms and one is a kitchen.’ 


Ss. it was that Mrs. Barnett started the garden village at Hamp- 
stead, just a four cent tram fare from London and having within 
'tself all of the educational and recreational advantages which its 
residents could desire. With all standards of rent from three 
‘hillings three pence a week to three hundred pounds a year 
(ahout eighty cents to fifteen hundred dollars, normal ratio of ex- 
thange), the beautiful little village appeals to all classes. For, 
says Mrs. Barnett, “I do not hold with people of one class living 
inside a ringed fence feeling very satisfied with themselves. 
“That the intermingling of classes is an advantage to all is not 
yet recognized as a guiding principle, but if it could be accepted, 
believed in, worked for, lived up to, it would do much to establish 
any nation on foundations of permanent strength. The war has 
done great things in bringing men of all sorts of ‘education, all 





Mrs. Henrietta Octavia Barnett 


classes of opinion, all standards of income, 
to mutual understanding. Housing plans 
should continue what war has begun, in 
bringing different kinds of people to live 
together in neighborliness. 

“ That is one of my keenest reasons for 
regretting that America has not awakened 
like a 


hostess inviting guests in numbers although 


to her housing needs. You are 
you have no proper place to put them. 
Your distinguished guests are entertained 


Your 


poorest guests are herded together 1m in- 


in most affluent surroundings. 


describable conditions. I love America so 
dearly that I want her to realize her own 
need and that above all she is in danger of 
a class distinction mere deeply drawn than 
that of any country in the world, a distine- 
tion built on wealth instead of, as in [ing 
land, on birth and breeding. Distinctions 
of wealth bring more evil results than do 
any others.” 

Hampstead’s present population of ten thousand would have 
been much increased had it not been for the war. It is expected 
now that it will jump rapidly to twenty thousand. In 
suspension during the war nearly two thousand houses have been 
There are three churches, 


spite of 


built, each with a garden and bath. 
Episcopalian, Free and Friends; a high school with preparatory, 
kindergarten and Montessori departments; schools of art and 


music, classes in languages, domestic and office training, histo 


and literature. There are also self-governed societies for edu: 


tional and social welfare work; a clubhouse where the residents 
play billiards, dance and have games; council schools where one 


thousand children are given free instruction; a nursery training 
school for the care of babies and training of nurses; 
valescent cottage home for nursing mothers; three small separate 
homes for orphans and neglected children; a rest home for gi 
servants; twelve tenements for widows of soldiers; an eventide 
home for the aged; a quadrangle of fifty-seven small tenement! 
for old men and women; two communal establishments, one 
self-supporting women and another for families, providing ~ 
arate apartments with cooperative eating places 

The village has an open space of eighty acres and besides 1! 
there are woods, public gardens, playgrounds and sheltered seat 

“To do is fine, but to know is better and to think is best ot 
all,” says Mrs. Barnett. Therefore she puts special emp! 
on the effort which the Hampstead Institute makes toward cre 
ing an intelligent, alert, thinking community. 

It costs about fourteen hundred dollars to educate 
from the Montessori stage up to the university and th« 
of scholarships by the wealthy persons, who have contribute: 
make Hampstead possible, has been stimulated by the needs of 
children of soldiers. 
The keen interest which Mrs. Barnett, and the committee 
which she gathered about her to maintain the work, take in the 
little things of daily living in the village have no better illustra 
tion than in the annual letter which Mrs. Barnett writes for the 
children going into the country. All of the year savings are 
gathered for the country holidays fund and when the rambles 
begin the children receive a letter filled with interesting informa 
tion about the things which they are to see. 


(Continued on page 844) 
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The Immigration Problem: Japanese in Hawaii 


HE immigration discussions in Congress From the Woman Citizen’s One year ago there were 163 of these schools 


have developed facts of great signifi- 
cance. In truth of such significance that the failure to arrive at 
a solution becomes more deplorable each day. At the present 
moment the House has passed the bill introduced by Represen- 
tative Albert Johnson of Washington with certain amendments. 
The bill provides for a fourteen months suspension of immigra- 
tion to this country with exceptions for the blood relatives of 
aliens who are now naturalized American citizens and with ex- 
ceptions for tourists coming to this country. A clause relating 
to the latter limits the length of time for which a passport vise 
is applicable and will make it possible for this country to deport 
such visitors who at the expiration of the original vise are 
deemed undesirable. This bill is held by Representative Johnson 
as being the best method of suspending immigration for an in- 
terval during which a permanent solution may be worked out. 

Both of the bills which are under discussion in the Senate pro- 
vide for what is termed a permanent solution. Senator Stirling’s 
bill provides for a percentage immigration, limiting the number 
of aliens each year to what would be on the present basis of popu- 
lation a total of 750,000 and those of each ethnic group to 50,000. 
Senator Dillingham has also proposed a bill limiting the annual 
immigration of any nationality admissible to the United States 
to five per cent of the number of persons of such nationality 
already residing in this country. It is maintained that this plan 
would limit the immigration from southern and eastern Europe 
and Turkey in Asia to approximately 256,000 a year, as com- 
pared with the annual average for the last five years from those 
sources of 738,000; whereas it would make possible the entrance 
from northwestern Europe of 250,000 persons each year as 
against an annual average for the last five years of 183,000 only. 

With the members in Congress from the large cities deploring 
certain elements of European immigration, the members from 
the Southwest advancing the difficulties which come from too 
liberal Mexican immigration and the members from the coast 
speaking of the economic threat of the Japanese, the problem has 
been argued from day to day. 

Concerning the Japanese question the !Voman Citizen is in- 
debted for advance notes on a report to be made by the Depart- 
ment of Education on a four-months’ survey, led by Dr. Frank 
Bunker, on the Japanese situation in the Hawaiian Islands, con- 
sidered to be a key to similar conditions on our own west coast. 

The Commission led by Dr. Bunker compiled estimates of the 
Japanese population in the Hawaiian Islands which has led them 
to the prediction that the number of American-born Japanese in 
Hawaii, who are therefore eligible to vote, by 1930 will equal 
about 28 per cent of the electorate and by 1940 about 40 per cent. 

In view of this the Department is especially concerned in giv- 
ing the American-born Japanese children education of the right 
kind and it comes up against a condition which one of the 
teachers in the Islands has thus stated: “It is pretty hard to 
teach American ideals to a child, who does his thinking in Japan- 
ese.” Apparently in Hawaii as well as in California the Japanese 
language schools flourish side by side with the American insti- 
tutions. 


HE following quotations are taken from the report on the 
Japanese schools and the recommendations of the survey 
commission : 

“ Among the island settlements, however, isolated or remote, 
wherever there is a group of Japanese laborers and their families, 
there is also alongside the public school or very near to it a school 
set apart for the Japanese children who attend the public school. 





Washington Bureau in the Hawaiian Islands, manned by 449 


teachers, and having an aggregate enrollment of about 20,00 
pupils. A number of new schools have been organized since and 
in instances considerable sums, reaching $7,000 in one case, have 
been expended for the purchase of additional sites. In addition 
to the Japanese the Koreans and Chinese have established lan. 
guage schools, some 22 in number with about 40 teachers and 
approximately 2,000 children. 

“ Almost all of these schools are of elementary grade, though 
there are a few kindergartens, and in 11 schools the work parallels 
the Territorial high schools, in part at least. In all instances the 
teachers of the Japanese schools are brought direct from Japan 
for the purpose. They are certificated teachers in their home 
country and, in a number of cases, are recommended to the local 
Japanese authorities by the educational department of [apan, 
None of the teachers were born or educated in Hawaii. 

“Except for some 10 Christian schools, the others were irgan- 
ized under Buddhist auspices. In response, however, to local 
agitation a number of Japanese leaders have urged that they be 
separated from religious connections. In consequence, a nimber 
of them have declared themselves ‘independent,’ but there is 
much evidence to show that with many of this group the separa- 
tion has been in name and not in fact. 


66 EL, IVE Buddhist sects prevail in the islands, the Hongwanji, 
the Jodo, the Sodo, the Shingon, and the Nichiren, but the 


Hongwanji is by far the most powerful and dominates the 
Japanese school situation. Many of the teachers of the schools of 


this sect are Buddhist priests, wholly unacquainted with Fnglish, 
and out of sympathy with American ideals and institution: 

“The daily sessions of these schools vary with different schools. 
In some instances, though not in many, children attend the 
Japanese language school from 6 a. m. to 8.30 a. m., when they 
leave for the public schools. In other schools the morning ses- 
sion is not so long, the children arriving at 7 a. m. or 7.30 a. m. 
for a session of an hour or an hour and a half. There is also an 
afternoon session after the public school has dismissed, generally 
for an hour, but in some cases for an hour and a half. In some 
schools the children attend both morning and afternoon sessions; 
in other schools the older children attend in the morning, the 
younger in the afternoon. 

“Many of the children have no breakfast before leaving their 
homes, but take cold food along with them, which they eat on 
the way or between the morning session of the Japanese school 
and that of the public school. Until recently Japanese children 
attended school on Saturdays and the year round as well, except 
for a two weeks’ summer vacation; now, however, the summer 
vacation has been extended to a month; no work is required on 
Saturday, and other vacations corresponding more nearly to those 
of the public school are allowed. 

“The opinion is almost universal among the teachers of the 
public schools that these language schools are a serious drag 
upon their own efforts. It is pointed out that the child’s atten- 
tion is divided; that in many instances, particularly with the 
younger children, they are stupid with sleep and do not respond 
readily ; and that the method which the Japanese teacher employs 
in conducting recitations is diametricaily opposed to that em- 
ployed by the public-school teacher. Japanese recitations are 
largely the verbatim repetition of the words of the text, repeated, 
it should be said, in a sing-song manner; teachers of the public 
school are seeking for the spontaneous expression in the c/iild’s 
own language of the meaning which he has gotten from what 
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he has read. The two methods clash, and thus, it is asserted, the 
going is heavy for the public-school teacher. 

“These schools exist outside the law. That is to say, they 
have sprung up without legal recognition. All other private 
schools of the islands are recognized in the law and are nominally 
under the control of the Territorial education department, and a 
unique relationship has been established which is different from 
mainland practice. Not so with these schools, for every effort 
so far made in the Territorial legislature to bring them under the 
authority of the Territorial education system has been defeated. 

“The schools of the Hawaiian Territory, as compared with 
the schools of many of the states, are, furthermore, laboring 
under the handicap of inadequate maintenance. During the year 
closing June, 1919, the Hawaiian Territory expended $30.02 per 
pupil enrolled in her public schools on upkeep and maintenance. 
The average expenditure for the same items per pupil enrolled 
in 1910, three years earlier, in schools of all cities in the States 
beyond 5,000 in population, was $36. The State of California 
expended, three years previously, more than $50 per child. The 
Hawaiian Territory, with school problems very much more seri- 
ous and difficult than the problems confronting the school organi- 
zations of mainland communities, expended very much less. 

“ Obviously, it has been necessary for the authorities to limit 
the educational work of the Territory to those phases of educa- 
tion which are cheapest. As it is cheaper to teach children from 
textbooks, along the narrow lines of academic work, than to pro- 
vide equipment and opportunity for training in agriculture, in 
the various industries and vocations, in handwork and these 
auxiliaries to an education which progressive communities in the 
States are insisting upon, the educational authorities of the islands 
have been obliged to limit their activities to the traditional sub 
jects of academic work. 

“As now organized, there are just four high schools in the 
Territory of Hawaii—one on each of the principal islands at 
Hilo on the island of Hawaii, at Hamakuapoko on the island of 
Maui, at Honolulu on the island of Oahu, and at Lihue on the 
island of Kauai. The location of these schools in all cases is 
such that it is impossible, except in comparatively few cases, for 
parents to give their children the educational advantages of a 
high school unless arrangements are made for boarding their 
children at these centers.” 

In making its recommendations the commission took into con 
sideration the fact that there are two groups of children, those 
who will remain as American citizens and a smaller number who 
will return to their own country and who therefore are entitled 
to receive Japanese education in private schools created at the 
expense of their own parents. 


ITH these determining considerations in mind, a plan will 
be proposed including the following recommendations : 

“ Abolish all foreign language schools at the next session of 
the Legislature, special or regular, except that the parents of all 
children not Hawaiian-born, if they prefer not to have their chil- 
dren enrolled in the public schools, be permitted to create their 
own schools at their own expense for the education of the chil- 
dren who can never become American citizens. 

“ Simultaneously offer to organize in every school, where there 
is sufficient demand, a class or classes, in any foreign language 
desired, the same to be held for one hour per day at the close 
of the regular public school session, in the public school building, 
by teachers regularly employed for the purpose by the Territorial 
department of education. Work of this character to begin with 
the first grade if it be desired. 

“ As a prerequisite to enrollment in such classes require: (a) 
That the pupil shall be making satisfactory progress in the work 
of the public school, except that in the case of children who are 
entering the public school for the first time they may be permitted 


to enroll in the language class at once, if it is desired; retention 
in the class, however, to be conditioned upon the pupil’s con- 
tinuing to do satisfactory work in the public school. (b) That 
the parent shall, by written statement or statement made orally to 
the principal, request enrollment for his or her children and (if 
the Territory deems it desirable) that he be required to pay as a 
monthly fee an amount per child which will enable the depart- 
ment to provide teachers for such work without drawing upon 
regular school funds. 

“ The territorial board of school commissioners, upon nomina- 
tion by the superintendent of public instruction, to appoint a head 
of this division of foreign language teaching and four assistants, 
one for each island, who shall be paid out of the funds of the 
department. The commission recommends strongly that salaries 
be paid to these officials sufficient to secure Americans who are 
thorough students of foreign languages, particularly of the orien- 
tal languages, and who are familiar with public school work. 

“The Legislature also to provide a fund to be used by the 
department of education in disseminating very widely among 
plantation laborers by effective means information concerning the 
reasons for taking this action and the nature and purpose of the 
work to be offered, to the end that there may be no misunder- 
standing growing out of false statements made by those who may 
oppose the abolition of the present system of language instruc 
tion and to the end that it may be accomplished with good feeling 
and good will on the part of all. 

“Arrangements to be made simultaneously for lengthening 
the school day to seven or eight hours, thereby making it possible 
effectively to organize agricultural, industrial, manual, and play 
activities for those children whose parents work in the fields and 
who but for such opportunities might be running the streets or 
roads. 

“When the demand is sufficient to justify it, offer electives in 
Oriental languages in the public high schools, the same to be 
placed on the basis of electives in other foreign languages.” 


° T 

Progressives—Then and Now 
HE Tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth 
Rock has come and gone. It was an inspiration to recall 
the memory of those brave men and women who dared the perils 
of a Great Adventure in quest of religious freedom. 

The Pilgrim Mothers side by side with the Pilgrim 
Fathers in all their hardships and dangers. This year, for the 
first time, the women of the whole United States are equipped 
with the power to stand side by side with their husbands and 


stood 


brothers in the perennial fight against political corruption. 

Some of the persons who took a prominent part in celebrating 
the anniversary of those valiant Progressives of three hundred 
years ago are notorious reactionaries. They have bitterly op- 
posed almost every progressive measure, from woman suffrage 
They cannot see the merit in any new departure until 
It was at once 


down. 
about three centuries after it has taken place. 
sad and humorous that they should have been chosen to eulogize 


the Pilgrims. But it is no matter. The good pastor of that little 
flock warned them never to forget that there was “ more light 
yet to break forth from the word of God.” It continues to break 


not only from the Scriptures, but from the 





forth, age by age 
word of God as written in the processes of nature and in the 
hearts of men and women; and the true spiritual descendants 
of the Pilgrims rise up and follow the light of the new Truth: 


“Lo, before us gleam her watch-fires! 
We ourselves must pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key.” 
A. S. B. 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior wires Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 























A charming frock creation enriched by the girdle 
and sash of “‘J.C.’’ Fancy Brocade Ribbon. 


JOHNSON, COWDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 


“America’s Best Ribbons”’ 


40 East 30th St. New York 


Send 10 cents for new Ribbonology—Shows 
how to make useful ribbon novelties 
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This Sight Remains 


By Rachel Davis-DuBois 
HIS sight remains, intense, seared in my soul, 
Faces of children, pale and of a greenish tint— 
Children in long lines waiting for food. 
With spoon and bowl; 
Innocent victims of a war fought to protect 
Women and children. 


Pathetic, wistful, dynamic in their potentiality 
For good or evil: 

For good, if we but show them the power of 
God’s all-conquering love; 

For evil, if we turn our backs and let them grow 
Crooked in body, mind and soul. 


This sight remains, intense, seared in my soul— 
Expectant mothers, with babes upon their knees, 
Taking food, not for themselves but for those 
Yet to be born into a world 

Darkened with hatred, cruelty and woe. 

A doomed and stunted generation! 


Mothers and children—mile on mile—in Central Europe ' 
If God is One and God is Love 
Those mothers and those children are part of us. 


If America is still the lover of the good, the brave, the true, 


She will awake and answer the call of Love 
That brings repentance. 


Hampstead’s Housing Plan 


(Continued from page 841) 


§ of her newest plans for Hampstead and one in which 


Mrs. Barnett hopes to interest Americans is the placing of a 
monument on the mound called Bunker Hiil, six miles from the 
heart of London and adjoining Hampstead Heath. It commands a 
wide and beautiful country view and is about the same size and 
height as Bunker Hill, Massachusetts. There she hopes to have a 
column erected on which will be engraved the names of all the 
United States soldiers who fell in the world war. 

Of the general need for housing all over the world, Mrs. Bar 
nett says, “In its effort to meet this need the British govern- 
ment has abandoned the time-honored principle that he who 
spends pays, and has adopted the hitherto inconceivable proposal 
that the local authorities should spend the money, fix the rents, 
and possess the property, but that the central Government should 
pay the losses if they are found to exceed a stated rate. It isa 
tremendous desertion of what have hitherto been recognized as 
fundamental economic laws, and has caused far more shaking 
of experienced heads, university common-room disapproval, and 
thoughtful anxiety than have been reported through the news 
papers or seeped into the people’s minds by the speeches of their 
parliamentary representatives. 

“ Still, whatever be the arguménts against the plan, there 
stands out vividly behind all its complications the great fact that 
the people are being trusted—trusted to provide for themselves 
what is one of the chief essentials of their lives, their homes; 
trusted to pull down slums, buy land, plan new areas, and |uild 
what is required; trusted to make healthy towns, clean and airy 
industrial districts, garden cities, beautiful suburban extensions, 
and re-people the countryside by village centres and rural home- 
steads. 

“ What the people will do with these powers is more than a 
subject of academic interest. Will they demand the best even 
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for the humblest, or put up with the cheap, the second rate, or 
the ugly? Now that the people have the shaping of their social 
destinies in their own hands, will they accentuate class differ- 
ences by providing, ‘habitations suitable for the lower orders,’ 
or by building only to meet the requirements of the ‘ working- 
man’s’ family, or will they take larger and longer views, and 
declare by their policy that the nation is one, that in the future 
better education shall abolish ‘the lower orders,’ and that there 
should be no line of demarcation to sever the ‘ working man’ 
from other people who labour and serve? Never before has 
there been such a golden opportunity, not only to write a nation’s 
faith in paper and ink, in speeches, laws or poems, but in bricks 
and mortar on hearths and in homes. The people’s use of such 
powers will be a test of their present aspirations and faith in the 
MARJORIE SHULER. 


The Biggest Thing in 1921 


(Continued from page 839) 

European money at its present value cannot buy American 
wheat, so northern farmers are threatening to raise less. Cotton 
goods were never so high, but European money cannot pay for 
our cotton, so Southern farmers are planning to raise less. Euro- 
pean money cannot pay for our manufactured goods and ships 
once carrying heavy loads leave American ports with little cargo 
save coal. A little longer continuance of this condition and our 
factories will cut down their production as farmers have al- 
ready threatened to do, and the unemployment problem will be 
acute in the United States. 

In other words, there can be no slip in the cog of world eco 
nomic machinery which will not disarrange the entire system if 
There is but one way to prevent financial dis- 


future.” 


left unmended. 
aster and wide suffering in our own country and that is a thing 
not easy or quick of accomplishment. 

Credit must be given to European countries, not excepting our 
recent enemy countries, in order that they may buy our food and 
our products. It must be done in a big and generous way. It is a 
problem for financiers and men of political power in high places. 

The world is calling as never before for big men; men of ex- 
perience, of vision, of world comprehension. To stabilize the 
finance of the entire world, is a problem bigger than any men 
have yet been called upon to solve. Financiers have. stabilized 
fnances of our own country and saved it from bankruptcy more 
than once. The farsightedness, the daring, the sleepless vigilance 
which enabled them to perform that feat must now be set upon a 
task so much greater that it seems well-nigh impossible. Yet it 
It must be done, and American men are the only 
men in the world who can do it. What is done will be something 
new, something untried, and who will lead is unknown. When a 
big thing is to be done, men come forth from the masses to lead 
and to struggle and to suffer that the needed thing may be 
achieved; and others come to throw stones at those who act, to 
checkmate and to thwart their efforts. That is the way humanity 
cdimbs onward. 

Have we men big enough for this great call of the world? 
We have! Will they rise and come forth? They must. What 
may we, the masses, do? Stand staunchly in support of those 
B who iry to meet the clear demands of our times, to save then 
from the worries and torments of those who will oppose 


can be done. 


The biggest thing in 1921 is the financial readjustment of the 
world. Let us watch it, understand it, help it. 

Anxious, suffering nations need the encouragement, the heart- 
ening up of action quick and positive. May the man or men wh« 
are to lead come soon to the rescue. 


G..c <. 
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Lovely Fineries 
in Lingerie, Negligees 


and Petticoats 


FOR WOMEN WHO DELIGHT 
IN DAINTY UNDERWEAR 


LL the year ‘round, the Second 

Floor Sections, devoted to Lingerie, 
Petticoats and Negligees, are overflow- 
ing with exquisite fineries, foreign and 
domestic—so carefully purchased that 
the values far surpass the prices. But 
once a year comes 


A Crowning Event 
of Offerings Extraordinary 


THE JANUARY SALE 


Hand-made Lingerie, Philippine and domestic. 
‘every stitch done by hand,” beautifuliy em- 
broidered or lace-trimmed models; undersilks 
that have all the air luxury, yet can readily be 
laundered ; machine-made Lingerie of 
charming style and fine materials—all 
below current market prices. 

Negligees and Breakfast Coats, novel and beau 
tiful effects in Satin, Crepe de Chine, Corduroy 
and Blanket Wools; lounging robes that are as 
practical as they are attractive. 

Petticoats, of Taffeta, Satin and all-silk Jersey, 
in which many smart ideas from our Paris im 
portations appear; street models and evening 
petticoats—all re-priced for the January Clear- 


‘ 


also 
sheer, 


ance Sale. 
Store closes at 5 P. M. 


Lord & Taylor 


38th St. FIFTH AVENUE 39th St. 
NEW YORK 
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HE subject of sales taxes is not a 
new one to the American people. 
The Act of August 5, 1861, to provide in- 
creased 


revenues for the Government, 


which Act did not become effective for 
taxation purposes until the first day of 


August, 1862, provided a tax upon articles, 
goods, wares and merchandise, to be paid by 
the producer or the manufacturer thereof. 
This was the beginning of a tax levied on sales 
by the Government. 

The national debt during the above period 
was a great problem and by an Act of Congress 
of March 3, 1865, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to appoint a commission to in- 
quire into and report upon the subject of rais- 
ing by taxation such revenue as might be neces- 
Sary in order to supply the wants of the Gov- 
ernment, having regard to and including the 


sources from which such revenue should be 
drawn, and the best and most efficient mode of 
raising the same. This commission was duly 
appointed and made an exhaustive report to the 
then Secretary of the Treasury under date of 
January, 1866. 

The following important statement from the 
above report is quoted as showing the financial 
condition of the United States at that time: 
“Previous to the year 1861 the United States 
stood before the world in the anomalous posi- 
tion of a great nation with, substantially, no 
national debt. Since then the measures required 
for the maintenance of the national existence 
have entailed upon the nation a debt rivalling 
or exceeding in magniture the accumulated 
deficits of any of the old states of Europe, and 
rendering necessary the collection of an annual 
revenue which, though at present somewhat in- 
definite, may be safely stated as unparalleled by 
the collections of any other nations, with the 


exception of France and Great Britain.” 


that the 
United States was then called upon to provide 


The foregoing statement shows 
revenues for its indebtedness, appearing at that 
time to be an indebtedness of great magnitude, 
but that indebtedness certainly seems insignifi- 
cant compared to the obligations of the Govern- 
ment now existing as a result of the World 
War. 

In order to provide revenue for the present 
needs of the Government, Congress enacted the 
Act 


1918 under which the Internal 


law of 





The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship 
Inside Stories About the Federal Departments 


Bureau of Internal Revenue: 


Sales Tax Unit 


By James M. Baker 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


Deputy 








Revenue Bureau is now collecting Sales Taxes, 
under a division of the Bureau known as the 
Sales Tax Unit. 

The duties and responsibilities of the Sales 
Tax Unit are varied and complex. In addition to 
the administration of the law regarding what are 
properly known as “sales taxes,” this Unit is 
charged with the enforcement of the law relat- 
ing to many other taxes and with the collection 
of over one and one-fourth billion dollars an- 
nually,* or approximately one-fourth of all 
Internal Revenue taxes. 

The 


three groups: 


sales taxes proper fall naturally into 

(1) Taxes on sales by manufacturers, pro- 
ducers and importers, to be paid by such man- 
ufacturers, producers or importers; 

(2) Taxes on sales by dealers, when sales 
are for consumption or use, to be paid by such 
dealers; 

(3) Taxes on sales by dealers, when such 
sales are for consumption or use, to be paid 


by the purchaser. 


N the first group fall the taxes on cigars, 

cigarettes, and snuff, cereal beverages and 
other soft drinks sold in closed containers, auto- 
mobiles, musical instruments, sporting goods, 
gum, candy, fire-arms, toilet soap, articles made 
of fur, yachts, motor boats, etc. 

In the second group fall the taxes on sculp- 
ture, statuary, paintings, bronzes, art porce- 
lains, jewelry, clocks, watches, field, marine and 
opera glasses, genuine and imitation pearls and 
precious stones, and articles made of, orna- 
mented, mounted or fitted with precious metals, 
such as gold, silver or platinum, or platings 
or alloys of these metals, or genuine ivory, that 
are intended or designed for personal use or 
adornment, or ornamentation or display in the 
home. 

In the third group fall the taxes on carpets, 
rugs, trunks, hand and traveling bags, picture 
frames, fans, umbrellas, parasols, and certain 
articles of clothing, ice cream and soft drinks, 


proprietary and toilet preparations. 








Course 


AXES other than sales taxes ar 


taxes on transportation of person; 


and property by rail, water or motor 
vehicle, Pullman charges, telegraj!, tele. 
phone, cable and radio messages, insur. 
ance premiums, club dues, admis: ons t 


theatres, dances, etc., leases of motion , ictures 


for exhibition, special or occupational txes or 
brokers, proprietors of circuses, theatres or 
other public exhibitions, proprietors of | owling 


alleys, billiard rooms, shooting galleries id rid- 


ing academies, persons engaged in the / isines; 
of renting passenger automobiles for hir:, man- 
ufacturers of oleomargerine, adulterat:d but 
ter, mixed flour, tobacco, cigars, cigarettcs, et 
and owners of pleasure boats, stamp taxes on 
bonds of indebtedness, indemnity or suret) 
capital stock issued, sold or transferred, agree. 
ments of sale of produce, promissory notes 


deeds. of conveyance of real estate, powers o! 


attorney, playing cards, insurance policics and 
tickets for passage by vessel from the United 
States to a foreign destination. 

The special or occupational taxes, such as the 
tax on brokers, proprietors of theatres and 
owners of pleasure boats, are collected through 
the medium of a special tax stamp purchased 
by the taxpayer at the beginning of the fiscal 
year or at the time of commencing business 
which stamp must be displayed in the place of 
business, and runs for the balance of the fiscal 
year. The taxes on issue, transfer and sale of 
capital stock, taxes on transfers of real estat 
promissory notes, etc., and the taxes on pro 
prietary and toilet preparations, are paid by 
affixing to a document or article, stock transfer 


documentary, or proprietary stamps, purchased 


from an Internal Revenue Collector or author- 
ized depositary. 

Other sales taxes are collected by requir 
ing the person responsible for the payment 


thereof to make a monthly tax return covering 
taxable transactions for the preceding month 
and pay the tax due to the Collector of | ternal 
Revenue for the district in which the tax-payer’ 
principal place of business is located. 

Each of the 64 Internal Revenue Collectors 


located throughout the country maintains 4 
mailing list of taxpayers and sends the prope! 
forms to each taxpayer each month. The Co 

bility 


lectors are also charged with the respot 


- , rick — 
of checking up taxpayers in their districts am 
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in general with the field supervision of matters 
relating to sales taxes. 

The Sales Tax Unit experiences very little 
dificulty in collecting approximately 100% of 
the total tax due, with the exception of taxes 
on ice cream and soft drinks sold for consump- 
tion or use, and taxes on proprietary medicines 
and toilet preparations, and with respect to 
these taxes it is undoubtedly true that in the 
majority of cases the failure to collect and pay 
the proper tax is due largely to the ignorance 
of the law. While many cases of attempted 
fraud have been discovered and the persons re- 
sponsible have been prosecuted, the number of 


such cases iS comparatively small. 
ASES arise continually where the tax- 
payer, through ignorance of the law or 


of reasons entirely without his control, 


becaus 
has failed to comply with the law as to the pay- 
ment o! tax. In such cases the Sales Tax Unit 


is not permitted to exercise any discretion but 


is bound by statute. When the law imposes a 
tax on the sale of a certain article or upon a 
certain transaction, and the person responsible 
for the payment of the tax neglects to pay it, 
the Sales Tax Unit is obliged, under the law, to 
insist upon such payment, and to impose certain 
penaltics for failure to pay the tax at the time 


when due. 
The statutes provide that when a tax is er- 


roneously or 


illegally collected or assessed by 
the Government, it may, under such regulations 
as are prescribed by the Commissioner of 1]n- 
ternal Revenue, be refunded or abated, provided 
claim therefor is made within two years from 


the date the tax was collected or assessed. 










The regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner under the authority of this statute are 
that, with respect to a claim for refund, the tax- 
payer must execute a formal claim on Form 
4, setting forth in an affidavit the reasons why 
the refund should be made. A similar procedure 
is prescribed with respect to claims for abate- 


ment of tax, which claims must be made on 


Forr: 47. 

Under the law, the regulations promulgated 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
have the full force and effect of law, and for 
this reason it is not the practice of the Sales 
Tax 
for abatement of a tax which, under the regula- 
The taxpayer 


Unit to accept from a taxpayer a claim 


tions, is legally due and payable. 
is expected to pay the tax and to file a claim 
for refund if he believes that the tax is er- 
toneous or illegal. 

The situation with respect to penalties for 


delinquent return and payment of tax, however, 


is somewhat different, and in such cases claims 
tor abatement are in order. 

A claim for refund of tax must be made by 
the person who actually pays the tax as such. 
The term “taxes erroneously or illegally col- 
lected or assessed” covers only such taxes as 
are collected or assessed contrary to the law 
and the regulations. 

When a claim is received in the Sales Tax 
Unit it is given very careful consideration by an 
employee trained in the work of examining 
claims and considering evidence, and the con- 
clusion of this employee is passed on and re- 
viewed by the Section Chief, Division Head, 
Deputy Commissioner in charge of the Sales 
Tax Unit, the 


Revenue Bureau, and finally by the Commis- 


the Solicitor for Internal 


sioner himself. It requires an average of ten 
weeks’ time for a claim to be passed by the 
Sales Tax Unit. 
After a claim has 
tion in the Unit it goes to the office of the Audi- 


received final considera- 


tor for the Treasury Department who reviews 
the action taken, and in the case of an allowed 
claim prepares and issues a warrant in payment 


thereof. 


Library Information Service 
O** bill before the 66th Congress which 
was endorsed by the Chicago Convention 
of the League of Women Voters is the bill for 
a Library Information Service. 

The office of 
was created in the U. S. 
in 1917 where it operated successfully for some 
Upon the disbanding of that 


Information Service 


Food Administration 


Library 


sixteen months. 
organization the work was transferred to the 
Department of the Interior under an emergency 
fund as part of the Division of Educational Ex- 
tension of the Bureau of Education and the 
value of a library service was fully demon- 
For the was 
established between the 


libraries of the country and this connection has 


strated. first time connection 


the Government and 


been welcomed not only by the librarians them- 
selves, but by the heads of the different execu- 
tive departments. Up to that time only 480 of 


the 18,000 


regular receipt of Government documents 


were in 
The 


temporary service is already in touch with 8,000 


librarians in the country 


librarians. 
In the summer of 1919 a bill (S. 2457 and H. 


R. 6870) to establish perma- 
nently this central clearing house for libraries. 
It is proposed that it shall be the function of 
this office to keep the librarians informed, by 
news notes in library and other periodicals, of 


the Government printed matter at their disposal, 


was introduced 


to do away with duplication and to route re- 
quests for information where they belong. 

The proposed office does not plan to distribute 
printed matter; it plans to centralize all library 
mailing lists in the Public Documents Office. 
It does not plan to duplicate any of the indexes, 
catalogs or price lists now issued by the Docu- 
ments Office. It plans to work in closest cooper- 
ation with the Joint Committee on Printing and 
with the Documents Office. It simply plans to 
supplement the present inadequate mailing list 


material 


by one which will put government 
where it will be most useful. 

When a central information office is estab- 
lished to connect our printed resources and 


the libraries where one publication may serve 
hundreds of readers, the Printing Committee 
will not report a waste of one million publica- 
tions at an annual loss of more than 23 times 
the yearly appropriation required for the main- 
tenance of the Library Information Service. 

In July and September, 1919, hearings were 
held Committees on Education of 
the House and bill H. R. 
and S. 2457. A favorable report was made by 


bill the 


So far as is known 


before the 


Senate on the 6870 


both committees and the now awaits 
action of the two Houses. 
Senator Smoot is the only person in the Senate 
who offers any opposition to the bill and the 
League of Women Voters has sent him a copy 
of a resolution in favor of the service. 

The service has already put out a useful bulle 
tin. This is Bulletin No. 74, of the 


Education by Edith Guerrier, The Federal Edu- 


3ureau of 


cation Departments as Sources of Information 
This is 


for Libraries, a volume of 200 pages 


not a mere bibliography of documents but an 


intelligent account of the subject matter covered 
by each department and its sub-divisions 
No Sauce for the Goose 
REMIER LLOYD GEORGE has declined 
to introduce a bill in the House of Com- 
mons which would legalize marriage with the 
deceased husband’s brother. The English Par- 
liament struggled for a long time over the ques- 
tion of whether or not a widows hould be 
j ed wife’s sister 


permitted to marry his deceas 
Not 


who 


until after the deat 


was a bitter opponent of the bill, 


become a law 


Alabama Women in Office 

LABAMA reports the election of Mrs. N. 

L. Bagley of Birmingham as a member of 
the Jefferson County School Board and Mrs 
Lillian Gravlee Davidson of Jasper as county 


Walker 


auditor on the Republican ticket in 


county. 
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KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


NEW YORK 


Four Months’ Intensive Course — SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING 
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Starting January 17, 1921 
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How the National League Works Through 


HE first Annual Convention of the Minne- 
sota League held 
December 7th, 8th and 9th in Minneapolis is 
looked upon by the officers of the League and 


of Women Voters 


the State at large as being an unqualified suc- 
cess. In spite of the fact that the Convention 
was held at a time of the year when the Christ- 
mas rush might be said to be in full swing, the 
attendance of women from the State was large 
—there were four hundred enthusiastic dele- 
gates in the city for the meeting and there is 
little doubt from their comment and their re- 
sponse to the calls of the League that their 
verdict is satisfactory. 

The program was varied enough to hold the 
interest of all types and was divided into ses- 
sions on Child Welfare, County and Town Or- 
ganization, Women in Industry, The Machinery 
of Democracy—the Ballot; The needs of Our 
Schools; Uniform Laws Concerning Women; 
Women in Industry, and Organization. 

The big social feature of the Convention was 
the luncheon at which a whole galaxy of stars 
shone over the guests. The grand ball room of 
the Curtis Hotel where the luncheon was held 
would only accommodate five hundred guests 
and the reservations were entirely exhausted 
two days before the day of the function. Per- 
haps never did a luncheon given by any or- 
ganization have more tempting bait to offer; 
for Mrs. Charles Tiffany of New York, Mrs. 
Louis Slade of New York, Mrs. James Morris- 
son and Miss Mary McDowell of Chicago were 
the speakers. And perhaps these—wonderful as 
they were—were only feeders to the fact that 
Mr. Herbert Hoover was also to come in at the 


very end and address the women. The “ stunt” 
of the day was the unique money raising scheme 
planned by Miss Emily Kneubuhl, State Director 
of Political Education. The idea embodied the 
selling of four sets of calendars each one of the 
four bearing the picture and quotations from 
the speeches of the four most talked of Ameri- 
The 


Hoover, 


cais of the past year. four chosen were 


Mrs. Herbert 


Harding and President Wilson. 


Catt, President-Elect 
Four women 
acted as sponsors, made a selling speech and 


Miss 


The stunt 


put their candidates on. sale. Emily 
Kneubuhl then acted as Auctioneer. 
was tremendously successful. The total amount 
raised on the calendars was $7,500, the biggest 
sales going to Mr. Hoover and the second to 


Mrs. Catt. 


NE of the high lights of the Convention 

was the Legislative Program for the State 
presented by Mrs. Andreas Ueland, Chairman 
of the Legislative Council of the State League. 
Mrs. Ueland presented the following program 
which was unanimously accepted and endorsed: 
Increase in the appropriation for the Mini- 
mum Wage commission from the sum of $10,000 
for a two-year period to $25,000 for the same 


time. 


Minnesota, Louisiana and Vir- 
ginia Leagues 


HE National League 
functions through its state 
Last week the Woman Citizen told the story of 
Pennsylvania’s first annual convention. This 
week it publishes accounts of League conven- 
tions in three states. 


of Women 








Increase or readjustment of the appropriation 
for the State Labor department so as to give a 
more adequate budget to the bureau of women 
and children, basing the amount on the principle 
of equal pay for equal work for the women 
inspectors as compared with the men and pro- 
viding for the addition of at least one woman 
inspector. 

Amendment of the laws regulating the hours 
of labor so as to provide for an eight-hour day, 
a 48-hour week and one day of rest in seven 
for women employed outside the home. 

The committee on American citizenship rec- 
ommended : 


Amendment to the existing school laws in- 


creasing the minimum school term to eight 
months. 
Enactment of a bill for compulsory school 


attendance. 

Enactment of bills contained in the report of 
the State Board of Education on the revision 
of state aid. 

The 


recommended work 


committee on the unification of laws 


for an amendment of the 
law relating to qualifications of jurors so that 


women will be eligible for jury service. 


UPPORT on three measures was asked by 
the child welfare committee including: 

Support on three measures was asked by the 
child welfare committee including: 

Increase in the maximum allowance under the 
present county allowance or mothers’ pension 
law. 

Appropriation as already provided for by the 
law for state aid to counties accepting the super- 
vision of the Board of Control in the adminis- 
tration of the mothers’ pension law. 
bill 


street trades to prevent employment of children. 


Enactment of a for the regulation of 

The only opposition to the program of Federal 
Legislation which was presented by Mrs. James 
Morrisson, Vice President of the Illinois League 
of Women Voters, was that of the League for 
Medical Freedom directed against the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill. After a hearing from the floor 
the Convention endorsed the Bill. 

Miss Mary McDowell made a great hit with 
her statement that only well qualified women 
were desired in office by women. 

“We want qualified women on every board 
of industrial conciliation and mediation and on 
the state civil service boards,” said Miss Mc- 


Dowell, “ That is one of the first things to do. 





Voters 
branches. 


the States 


We have won political equality but we must n 


be so flushed with success that we forget wome 


are not yet on an equal footing with men jy 
industry or the civil service.” 

The President’s address which came at th 
last afternoon session of the convention struck 
a high note of political prophecy and eiiiciency 
It was entirely characteristic of Miss Margueri» 
Wells’ stand in matters pertaining to voverp. 
ment and was met by the women with an almog 
religious fervor of response. There was a still. 
ness of deepest attention when in the cv ‘irse of 
her address Miss Wells said: 

“You know how this new plan, this | eague 
oi Women Voters, has been applauded «11 over 


the country as a piece of practical polit:cs, by 


you know too, do you not, how it | 


opposed. It has been opposed, and 


opposed by the professional politicians \ ho are 


determined to keep their power and hay. some 
reason to believe that they may succeed, + chting 
desperately as they are doing to induct \omen 
into the parties in blind obedience to the sowers 


that be and in complete surrender to the system 


that they find. To do this they raise the cry 


of party loyalty and party regularity, by which 
they mean machine loyalty and machine regi 
larity and they are rallying about them (cluded 
women, some of them real victims ‘oth 
hypnotism of the rallying cry, others dazzled | 
illusory power and_ position. The machine 
politicians are determined that the new voters 
when they come into the parties shall subject 
themselves to authority and surrender con- 
science and judgment. The League of Ii omen 
Voters is determined that women shall t 
the parties free in conscience and judgment and 
there you have a conflict tt is useless to ignore.” 


That Miss Wells’ words were acceptable to her 


audience was evinced by the storm of applaus 
that barely allowed her to finish her statement 

\ltogether the key-not the convention was, 
to use the words of a local news writer, “ The 


vision of a new day in politics, with steam 


rollers crushed, party shibboleths of old rving 


for a ‘straight ticket’ gone; with an intelligent 


electerate voting disinterestedly in the interests 


of good government and that this shall lx the 
citizenship of the future brought about the 
co-operation of new voters with the old 
Miss Wells’ term of otfice as Chairman of 
the State holds over for another year, but Mrs. 
Sumner T. McKnight, a brilliant young woman 
ef marked political ability, was unanimously 
chosen as Chairman of the 5th District the 
State which is the city of Minneapolis. 
HE Minnesota League has also progressed 
to the point of a printed journal its 
own called “The Woman Voter.” This 


very 


bulletin is to be the main organ of communica 
tion between the women of the State at large 
and State Headquarters. Through it the s‘atus 
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lof bills in the Legislature will be kept before 


programs of Municipal and 
Study published 


thousand and one activities of League adver- 


the women, the 
State Government and the 


tised among the membership. The Woman 
Voter made her bow to the women of Minnesota 
in the form of a Convention number with a 
the State Chairman on the first page, 


The 


picture o1 
and one of the national Chairman inside. 
publication will be monthly. 

The budget adopted forthe State work for 


the year was proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee as $20,000 but on discussion the county 
chairmen and district chairmen voted to raise 
the amount to $25,000 where it now stands. 


Ws ae ds 
(6QXOCIAL LEGISLATION is 
~ that has to do directly with the happi- 
All other legis- 


legislation 


ness anc Welfare of the people. 
lation lise the business with which it has to do, 
is only 2 means to that end—the welfare of the 


people. Yet if you were to look at a chart 
which showed the relation in government activity 
between the end itself and the means to that 
end, the 
legislation—would look like a huge entire pie, 


with the 


mere means to the end—the business 


and the legislation that had to do 
welfare of the people would look like an in- 
fnitesimal piece cut from that pie.” 

“We are like people living at the very base 
of alofty mountain who, even if they were to 
lift their eyes, could not see its summit, and 
who potter about in the little garden lying at 
the base of the mountain, but whose incline is 
<0 slight they do not even know it is part of 
the mountain’s side. When they go away from 
thir mountain they look back toward it, and 

it has become the feature of the landscape, 
dominating the surrounding country. So we, 
as we recede from these times, shall look back 
and see what a great event the enfranchisement 
of women was, what an opportunity it opened 
tothe women of this generation. Let us pray 
that we shall be spared the bitter remorse of 
realizing too late our failure to rise to its 
(pportunities.” 


From the speech of Miss Marguerite Wells. 


Louisiana 


dissolution of the Woman 


ORMAL Suf- 


frage party of Louisiana, followed imme- 
Louisiana 


the organization of the 
Women Voters, took place at the 
convention held 


Seven years of work for the enfran- 


lately by 
League of 
annual recently in New 
Orleans 
hisement of Louisiana women by state and 
lational legislation were fittingly recorded at 
idinner in the Restaurant de la Louisiane, at 
which the men and women who had aided the 


The 


efeats through which victory was final- 


‘alse in various ways were honored. 


many 
ly achieved were recalled in witty speeches, 
ind prominent men predicted the happy re- 
sults of woman’s political freedom. 

How Louisiana’s close approach to ratifica- 
‘on forced Tennessee to become the thirty- 
and the “Gay 


‘xth state was emphasized; 


amendment” which came so near passage in 


1919, as well as the 
amendments in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1918, were 


campaigns for state 
token of appreciation of 
services Martin H. 
Manion, Marshall Ballard, and Norris C. Wil- 


Three incidents not on the program 


recalled. Gifts in 


rendered were made to 
liamson. 
were the attendance of the hero of Verdun, 
General Nivelle, 
gratulated the Louisiana women and expressed 


Robert Georges who con- 


the hope that ere long the French women 
would gain their political liberty too; a brief 
talk made by Mrs. E. C. G. Ferguson, pioneer 
suffragist and member of the Portia and Arena 
Clubs of the early ’90’s; and the presentation 
of a silver vase to the retiring state chairman, 
Mrs. Lydia Wickliffe Holmes, from her fel- 
low-workers, to show appreciation of her 
arduous efforts during the four years of her 
service. 

The 


morning, 


same feeling was expressed the next 


when she was unanimously chosen 
Honorary Chairman of the Louisiana League of 
Women Voters, with Mrs. Werlein 
of New Orleans as State Chairman, Mrs. W. A. 


Elizabeth 


Porteous of New Orleans, Miss Roberta Newell 
of Natchitoches, Mrs. A. F. Storm of Morgan 
City, and Mrs. D. A. Kelly of Calcasieu Parish, 
vice-chairman; Mrs. F. I. Williams of Plaque- 
mines, Mrs. Warren Woodville of 


New Orleans, financial secretary; Mrs. Martin 


secretary ; 


Manion of New Orleans, treasurer; Miss Agnes 
Morris of New Orleans, auditor. Congressional 
district chairmen elected were: First and Sec- 
ond Districts, Mrs. Isabel Spelman Davereux ; 
Third, Mrs. B. B. Warren of Houma; Fourth, 
Mrs. T. M. Shreveport; Fifth, 
Mrs. B. M. Sixth, Miss 
Daisy Badley of Baton Rouge; Seventh, Mrs. 
A. A. Anding of Opelousas; Eighth, Mrs. S. J. 


Comegys of 


Sholars of Monroe; 


Henry of Natchitoches. 

Women from all parts of the state attended 
the convention. A constitution modelled on that 
of the National League of Women Voters was 


adopted. Reports were made on citizenship 


classes and child welfare work. Attention was 
called to the need of state care for defectives, 
and to the Mothers’ Pension law enacted by the 
1918 General Assembly through the efforts of 
Suffrage 
were urged to see that local governing bodies 


This law, with one 


the Woman Party. Women voters 


carry out its provisions. 
1916, 
rights over their property, were two accomplish- 


passed in giving married women more 


ments of the legislative. committee of the 
Woman Suffrage Party worth recording. 
Speakers at the banquet included: Ex-Gov- 
ernor Luther E. Hall, Marshall Ballard, editor 
of the New Orleans Item, Judge Rufus E. 


Thomson, Gamble, 


Foster, James M. Harry 
James E. Edmonds, Mayor Andrew McShane, 
Miss Florence Huberwald, Mrs. E. J. Graham, 
Mrs. Rosalie Nixon. 

ETHEL Hutson, 


Press Chairman, W. S. P. of La. 


(Continued on page 850) 
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The Women’s Floor 


HE McAlpin contents itself with serv- 

ing so well that the guest remembers 
the service and allows the perfect details 
to form an agreeable background. 


The entire sixth floor reserved for woman 
guests. Club registration bureau for 
visiting clubwomen. Ladies’ parlor and 
lounge on the first mezzanine floor. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP ” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 30th Street 144 Fulton Street 
32 West 38th St. 
New York 
The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 























YOU CAN EARN 
$100 a Month 


in your spare time by taking new 
and renewal subscriptions for 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Write for Particulars 
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RGANIZATION of the Virginia League, 

the state branch of the National League 
of Women Voters, was completed in Novem- 
ber, at a meeting held in the Senate Chamber 
of the State Capitol for this purpose, and in 
compliance with the plans adopted for organ- 
ization at a meeting held in the Hall of the 
House of Delegates of the State Capitol in 
September. The only deviation from the orig- 
inal plan being that the final meeting was held 
in November instead of October, and this was 
due to the desire of the majority of those bid- 
den to the meeting to wait until after election 
before organizing and electing officers. 

Owing to the absence from this country of 
the president of the Equal Suffrage League of 
Virginia, Mrs. John H. Lewis, of Lynchburg, 
who is visiting her niece, Lady Astor, in Eng- 
land; and owing to the unavoidable absence 
of the first vice-president, Mrs. J. H. Whitner, 
of Roanoke, the meeting was called to order 
by the second vice-president, Mrs. C. E. 
Townsend of Norfolk, who was made tem- 
porary chairman. There next followed the 
report of the Organization Committee elected 
and appointed at the September meeting to 
draft a constitution, by-laws, a legislative pro- 
gram, and one for citizenship education, and a 
budget for the year’s work. Miss Adele Clark, 
chairman of the organization committee, stated 
that the committee had been sub-divided under 
its various heads, Mrs. Kate Langley Bosher 
being chairman of the sub-committee on con- 
stitution, and Miss Nora Houston being chair- 
man of the sub-committee on budget. Miss 
Clark outlined briefly as follows the program 
legislative 


of citizenship education and of 


work adopted by the committee: 


How the National League Works Through the States 


(Continued from page 849) 





“The Citizen- 
recommends 


ITIZENSHIP Education: 

ship Education Committee 
that, in order to carry out a definite program, 
there shall be a standing committee on education, 
to which shall be referred all matters relating to 
citizenship education, and which shall make 
recommendations to the Board of Directors. 

“For preliminary work we recommend a 
special study of county government and prac- 
tical civics in rural communities. We recom- 
mend that the Virginia League of Women 
Voters issue, as a guide or outline for study, a 
leaflet, to be approved by the standing com- 
mittee on education, and to be entitled, ‘ The 
Women Citizen in Her County.’ We recom- 
mend that arrangement for the preparation of 
further leaflets be made from time to time by 
the standing committee on education, each 
leaflet to be prepared by different persons to 
be designated by the committee. 

“We propose to cooperate as an organiza- 
tion with those other organizations in the 
state who further education in citizenship, and 
we suggest that the local study of citizenship 
be undertaken through each agency as seems 
wisest for each particular community. 

“Realizing that both for ourselves and for 
others, more thorough education in the sub- 
jects of government, economics, sociology, 
politics and general citizenship, is the most 
certain foundation for progressive democracy, 
we reiterate our thanks to William and Mary 
College, to the University of Virginia, and to 
all other educational institutions and agencies 
that have cooperated with us. We urgently 
recommend that our members organize, in 
their own communities, citizenship classes, in 
order to take advantage of the instruction of- 
fered by these institutions. We further rec- 
ommend that they secure for such classes as 
widespread attendance as possible.” 

Legislative Program: “ The Virginia 
League of Women Voters declares its pur- 
pose to support the present legislative pro- 
gram of the National League of Women Vot- 
ers through standing committees appointed to 
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work in cooperation with the committees 6 
the National further 
work along state lines. 

“In order to carry out a definite 
there shall be a standing committee on legis 
lation to which shall be referred all |cvislat 
questions and which shall make reco: 
tions to the Board of Directors. 
“The League advocates state legislaiion a 


League, and to similar 


rogram 


menda- 


fecting: Child welfare, child labor, women jy 
industry, legal status of women, election lays 
and methods, education, public health and s 


cial hygiene, public morals, prison reform, pre. 
vention of crime. 

“It is recommended that bills pres: nted | 
the General Assembly to cover sucl | 
tion be drawn with the advice of th 
tive Reference Bureau.” 

RS. KATE LANGLEY 


sented the constitution, the pri 


BOSH!'R pre. 
ible to 





which reads as follows: 

“We, the women of Virginia in c 
assembled, realizing our solemn obligation an 
inspiring oportunities as newly enir..nchised 
citizens, do hereby pledge anew our allegiance 





crenc 





to the United States of America an to the 
state of Virginia, and declare that order 
best to serve the nation and the state through 





an intelligent electorate we believe that it 





necessary to foster education in citizenship; 
and to the end that social conditions may | 
improved in an orderly manner, we «advocate 
such improvement through adequate _legisl:- 
tion. For the purpose of carrying out th 
principles thus enunciated, we hereby orgav- 
ize the Virginia League of Women Voters an! 


establish therefor the following constitution.” 


Miss Nora Houston presented a budget of 
$10,000 for the year’s expenses, covering th 
maintenance of headquarters, an office force, 
salaries and expenses of organizers, stationer 
and stamps, printing of literature, etc. Th 
amount for the first quarter was pledged 2 
the meeting with the expectation that the 
women throughout the state will cooperate ii 
raising the balance by a campaign for mem- 
bership, the payment of dues, and the securing 
of pledges. 

The conference confirmed the action taken 
at the September meeting recommending th! 
Mrs. B. B. Valentine, former president of th 
Equal Suffrage League of Virginia, be elected 
honorary chairman of the Virginia League. 

Upon motion of Miss Nora Houston, dul 
seconded and unanimously carried, Mrs. John 
H. Lewis, of Lynchburg, was elected honoran 
vice-chairman. 

Officers and directors elected for the yeat 
are: Chairman, Miss Adele Clark, Richmond 
first vice-chairman, Mrs. B. B. Munford, Rich 
mond; second vice-chairman, Miss Lucindi 
Lee Terry, Roanoke; third vice-chairman, Mis 
Elizabeth V. Gaines, Saxe; recording sectt 
tary, Mrs. John T. Lewis, Clarksville; trea‘ 




















urer, Mrs. E. G. Kidd, Richmond; auditor, 
Miss Nellie Lee Steward, Petersburg 
District Directors: First district, Mis 
Rhetta Smith, Chincoteague; second  distrit! 
Mrs. C. E. Townsend, Norfolk; third district 





Mrs. Frank L. Jobson, Richmond; fourth dis 
trict, Mrs. Edwin J. Nixon, Petersburg; fifth 
district, Mrs. John M. Hagan, Danville; sixt! 
district, Mrs. M. M. Caldwell, Roanoke; 
seventh district, Miss Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon 
Clarke County; eighth district, Miss Ros 
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MacDonald, Alexandria; ninth district, Mrs. 
Alma Agnew, Pulaski; tenth district, Mrs. W. 
W. King, Staunton. 

Directors at Large: Miss Bessie P. Tay- 
jor, Onancock; Mrs. Louis Brownlow, Peters- 
burg; Mrs. John H. Lewis, Lynchburg; Mrs. 
E. W. Speed, Roanoke; Mrs. C. C. Couper, 
Norfolk; Mrs. J. H. Higginson, Albemarle 
County; Miss Virginia Paul, Harrisonburg; 
Miss Jennie Moore, Fairfax; Mrs. Edith Clark 
Cowles, Richmond; Mrs. R. L. Payne, Nor- 
folk; Mrs. J. W. Durham, Richmond; Mrs. H. 
E. Lincoln, Marion; Mrs. F. W. Long, Cul- 
peper; Mrs. Robert McGuire, Cape Charles; 
Mrs. Carter Wormeley, Richmond. 


















ISS DELLA DORTCH, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, third regional director of the 
Nationa! League, was present at the conference, 
and the principal speaker at the evening meet- 
ing. Miss Dortch spoke briefly and most help- 
jully to the morning session, making clear many 
points on which the audience wished enlighten- 
Her subject for the evening meeting 
The New Dominion. She was introduced 
Adele Clark, the newly-elected chair- 












ment. 
was : 
by Mis 
man, 

Preceding her introduction of Miss Dortch, 
Miss Clark pledged anew her allegiance to the 
new League and the work ahead, asking that 
the conference 








the out-of-town members of 
carry back to their localities the message of 
the aims and purposes of the League and se- 
cure from women throughout the state in- 
terest in and cooperation with the educational 
and legislative program. 

A meeting’ of the newly-elected officers and 
as many of the directors as were still in Rich- 
mond took place at headquarters on Thursday 
morning, at which time the appointment of 
Miss Roberta Wellford as field director, and 
Mrs. Edith Clark Cowles as executive and 
press secretary was confirmed. Continued co- 
operation with the Bureau of Extension of the 
University of Virginia was recommended 
through the work of the director of citizen- 
ship education, Miss Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. 

Two very delightful social features of the 
conference were a luncheon in the Red Room 
of the Hotel Richmond tendered the visiting 
delegates by members of the Richmond League, 
in charge of Mrs. Carter W. Wormeley, of 
Richmond; and an afternoon tea at the gov- 
enor’s mansion tendered the conference by 
Mrs. Westmoreland Davis, wife of the Gov- 
emor of Virginia. 

Among the delegates from the state at 
large were: Mrs. C. E. Taqwnsend, Mrs. R. L. 
Payne, Mrs. C. C. Couper, of Norfolk; Miss 
Fanny Morgan Walcott, of Hampton; Miss 
Elizabeth V. Gaines and Mrs. A. A. Chamber- 
layne, of Charlotte County; Miss Bessie P. 
Taylor, of Onancock; Mrs. Louis Brownlow, 
Mrs. Charles Hall Davis, Mrs. Edwin J. 
Nixon, Mrs. F. H. Call, Misses Nellie Leigh 
Steward, Martha Russell Collier, Annie V. 
Mann; Mrs. Dexter Otey, of Lynchburg; Mrs. 
H. Laurie Smith, Miss Lucy Wood, of Ash- 
land; Mrs. Ida Mason, Mrs. Fillmore, of City 
Point; Mrs. J. W. Jordan, of Ashland; Mrs. 
John T. Lewis, of Clarksville; Mrs. J. H. 
Higginson, Miss Roberta Wellford, of Albe- 
Marle; Mrs. Crosby Thompson, of West Point; 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, of Clarke; Mrs. 
W. Gordon Harvie, of Amelia; Mrs. E. W. 
Speed, of Roanoke. 

Members of the Richmond League present 
Were: Mrs. Faith W. Morgan, Mrs. E. G. 































Rost 










Hill, Mrs. C. P. Cadot, Miss Kate F. Meade, 
Miss Marianne Meade, Mrs. Archer G. Jones, 





laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, 


for nurses. 


MARTHA TRACY. Dean 


Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 


. " rar 7 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Seventy-first year begins September 29. 1920 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in science and language. 
clinies, bedside instruction, 
Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It 
is hoped to aunounce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 
for announcements and further information address 


Full 
out-patient obstetrical service. 


2101 N. College Ave. Phila., Pa. 








Mrs. Charles P. Lee, Mrs. J. Stuart Reynolds, 
Mrs. W. P. Adkins, Mrs. Channing Ward, 
Mrs. James Ware Durham, Mrs. Ida Pierce, 
Mrs. J. Stuart Reynolds, Mrs. M. J. Fulton, 
Miss Lou Belle Catesby Jones, Mrs. E. G. 
Kidd, Miss Belle Parkins, Mrs. T. W. Mur- 
rell, Mrs. G. T. W. Kern, Mrs. H. J. Myers, 
Jr., Miss Cally Ryland, Mrs. S. W. Meek, 
Mrs. G. Harvey Clarke, Mrs. B. B. Munford, 
Mrs. J. Cloyd Byars, Mrs. Grace H. Smith- 
deal, Mrs. Eula Young Morrison, Mrs. Amelia 
J. Hastings, Mrs. John G. Munce, Miss Mabel 
C. Dobbins, Mrs. John Lindsay, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Maynard, Mrs. Howard Nuckols, Mrs. 
Manly B. Ramos, Mrs. William J. Judd, Mrs. 
M. D. Elliott, Mrs. G. W. Jones, Miss Mary 
Daniel Cason, Miss Ida M. Thompson, Mrs. 
Edith Clark Cowles, Miss Adele Clark, Miss 
Nora Houston, Miss Alice Dooley, Mrs. R. E. 
Thomas, Mrs. John G. Carter, Mrs. Annie E. 
Anderson, Miss Julia G. Henning, Mrs. Hor- 
ace Wellford Jones, Miss Mae J. Schaill, Mrs. 
M. L. Pendleton, Miss Pauline B. Williamson, 
Miss Blanche Finley, Mrs. J. B. McRae, Mrs. 
George Harrington, Mrs. Carter W. Worme- 
ley, Mrs. Westmoreland Davis, Mrs. Ambrose 
Wilson, Miss Beulah Ejichel, Mrs Milton E. 
Marcuse, Mrs. Hortense E. Campbell, Mrs. 
W. B. Nelson, Miss Annie Pritchett, Miss 
Marie Leahy, Mrs. Ernest Mead, Mrs. Kate 
Langley Bosher, Mrs. Frank L. Jobson, all of 
whom will compose the charter membership 
of the State League. 
EpitH CLARK COWLES 


An Arkansas Plan 
HE Executive Board of the 
League of Women Voters has adopted 


Arkansas 


the following Legislative program: 

1—A Redlight Abatement and Injunction law. 

2—Raising the age of consent for boys and 
girls to 18 years. 

3—An Equal Guardianship law. 

the Educational 

the 


4—Endorsement of program 


proposed by State Department of 
Education. 

5—Endorsement of a Bureau of Child Hygiene 
as proposed by the State Health Depart- 
ment—This is designed to co-operate with 
the Shepherd-Towner Bill which is now 
pending in Congress. 

6—Endorsement of the change of the name of 
the Labor Commission to Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission; provision for a woman 
inspector on this commission whose bus- 
iness it will be to inspect places where 
women and children are employed. 

7—To amend Mothers’ Pension Law making it 
compulsory in all counties; pensions to be 
granted only upon recommendation of a 
proper examining board. 

8—A suitable appropriation for Commission of 
Charities and Correction. 

FLorENCE B. CotNam, 
Chairman. 





SUMME PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 

Register Now. Begins July Sth 
NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvab Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 


Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Poster 
Advertising, Illustration and six other courses. 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York. 








OF WHAT USE IS A BALLOT UNLESS IT IS EFFECTIVE? 


Send for literature to American Proportional Representation 


Ordinary election methods, for representative bodies, waste 
votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


MAKES VOTES EFFECTIVE AND GIVES REAL REPRESENTATION 


League, 1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 
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"1218-B AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK. | 


Woodallen Chap- 


Mrs 
man, Chairman Motion 
Pictures, General  Fed- 


eration Wemen'’s C 3, 
MOVIES with approval of Mrs. 

T. G. Winter, President 
of Federation, is writing valuable articles 
each month in EDUCATIONAL FILM MAGA- 
ZINE, which jou and your fellow clubwomen 
should read and profit from. “ How Women 
May Movies to Serve dZducation”™ in 
December ; ** Movies for Kiddies—What Shall 
We Do About it?” in January. Many in- 
teresting illustrated features in each issue. 
No clubwoman can afford to miss any of Mrs 
Chapman's important articles. Special price } 
to G, F. W. C. members, 75 cents year, Start |; 
with December. Mail check or money order 
NOW to 

EDUCATIONAL FILM MAGAZINE 


Use 
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Keep the 
Beacon Burning 


DURING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 


Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 
1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The Book Stall 


The New Poetry: Is It Merely Eloquence? 


New Voices. By Marguerite Wilkinson. The 
Macmillan Company. 

A Study of Poetry. By Bliss Perry. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. 


T might be interesting to take up the two 
I newest books on poetry and analyze them 
to see if there is any masculine or feminine 
These 
two books are perhaps as serviceable as any 
that critics 
since Sidney Lanier’s English 
Verse.” They are Marguerite Wilkinson’s New 
Voices and Bliss Perry’s Study of Poetry. 

Mr. Perry’s book is more literary and more 


point of view in this field of literature. 


have appeared from American 


“Science of 


comprehensive, the work of a student of other 
men’s achievements; Mrs. Wilkinson’s is more 
concrete, the work of a craftsman, who likes 
to examine in detail every stroke of technique 
in her fellow poets. 

Mr. Perry’s book is philosophical, based on 
Mrs. Wilkinson 
confines herself to the details of making poetry. 
Of the two Mrs. Wilkinson’s is the 


work and is referred to by Mr. Perry in a foot- 


the whole field of aesthetics. 
earlier 


note in which Sara Teasdale’s admirable ex- 
planation of the way she makes her poems is 
commended. These paragraphs by Sara Teas- 


dale in Mrs. Wilkinson’s “New Voices” are 


ce LOQUENCE is heard; poetry is over- 

heard. Eloquence supposes an audience. 

Poetry is feeling confessing itself.’—John S. 
Mill. 

“The poet writes the history of his own 


body.”—H. D. Thoreau. 








another instance of the extreme lucidity of a 
woman writer. She was one of a half dozen 
poets, selected by the author to tell how they 
Of Miss Teasdale was the 


assured as to the 


work. them all 


most her methods, most 
keenly analytical of her states of consciousness 
when writing. 
She is soundly logical and psychological. 
Mrs. 


students of poetic form, for critics and for 


Wilkinson’s book is a book for close 


poets. Mr. Perry’s is an inportant addition to 
belles lettres, a book of culture. 

What strikes the reader about Mrs. Wilkin- 
Although 


the author is herself a maker of poetry, she lets 


son’s book is its extreme fairness. 


no bent toward one form or another blind her 
to the good work of her fellows. She leans 
towards the newer schools of workmanship but 
is kindly to the most conservative, asking only 
that the work of whichever type be beautiful 


and sincere. 











Poetry 


| READ 
Che Englishman 


The only Monthly Review which, while dealing primarily 
with the interests of women, also contains articles on: 
Political, Economic and Soctal Questions 

Dramatic Criticisms 


Short Stories 
Book Reviews, etc. 





Monthly, 1/- Net | 
Post free 1/3d to all parts of the world | 





THE 
$4. 





Send your name and address and 15/- to | 


ENGLISHWOM™MAN LIMITED 
HAYMARKET, 


ORDER TODAY | 


S.W.1. 
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INCERITY is the note most insist 


upor 
by all present writers. Stilted forms have 
been scrapped by every writer worth printing, 


“The ‘poetic’ words which used to be. 


sprinkle the pages of even the best pots are 
now laid aside, we hope forever,” writes Eunice 
Tietjens in the Los Angeles Graphic. “'\t is to 
be stated with certainty that the verse writer 
of today is not worthy of consideration who 
thinks himself licensed to use such words as 


e’en, twixt, e’er.” Harriet Monroe, editor of 


Poetry, Magazine of Verse, says that her edi- 
torial staff has “almost vowed never t» print 
such words as ‘ surcease’, ‘ erstwhile’, ‘anon’” 


—what Mrs. Wilkinson calls the “‘O tho’ and 


hath doth’ poems.” Yet Mrs. Wilkinson 
doesn’t let off her radical poet friends without a 
slap at their everlasting “mauves” and “saf- 
frons.” 

“The new poetry strives for a concrete and 
immediate realization of life; it would <iscard 
theory, abstraction, remoteness. It less 


vague, less verbose, less eloquent than most 
poetry of the Victorian period,” says Harriet 


Monroe. 


RS. WILKINSON stands somewhat at 
pause before Carl Sandburg’s _ poetry 
wondering whether it is often merely great 
eloquence. 
“ Ossawatomie” and “The Sins of Kalama- 
zoo,” are they great oratory or great poctry? 
This from his iatest volume, Smoke and Steel 


(Harcourt, Brace & Howe). What is it 
MANUAL SYSTEM 
“Mary has a thingamajig clamped on her ears 


And sits all day taking plugs out and sticking 


plugs in. 

Flashes and flashes—voices and voices calling 
for ears to pour words in 

Faces at the ends of wires asking for other 


faces at the ends of other wires: 
All day taking plugs out and sticking plugs in, 
Mary has a thingamajig clamped on her cats.’ 
That is just one moment’s mood of 
Sandburg who can make images spring to life 
on the printed page, like this: 
“The fog comes on little cat feet. 
It sits looking over harbor and city on silent 


haunches and then moves on.” 


pro- 
Mrs. 


marking 


Word pictures, rhythms, sincerity, a 


found simplicity—these are the things 


Wilkinson denominates as_ sharply 
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These and an 


the new voices in poetry. 


awakening to 
brotherhood, common to the writers of the 


democracy—a vast sense of 


day whether they use free verse or lyric forms. 


Carl Sandburg talks much of the great 


democracy of death as does also Edgar Lee 
Master In his late$t volume, Starved Rock 
(The Macmillan Company), Mr. Masters’ 


“Hymn to the Dead” shows how companion- 
ship beyond the grave has lifted men into an 


aristocr::Cy : 


rw are we, the living, beside you 
the dead? 

We of daily hunger, daily food, daily ablutions, 

The daily rising and lying down, 

Waking and sleep; 

The daily care of the body’s needs; 

And daily desire to pass the gift of life; 

And daily fears of the morrow to come; 

And daily 

And daily 

And sorrow that follows wherever we go; 


pains for things that are gone; 
longing for things that fly us; 


And love that mocks us, and peace that breaks, 
And shame that tracks us, and want that gnaws. 
But O ye Dead! 
Triumphant over these, released 


Ye great ones, 


From the duties of dust, all chains of desire, 
And made inhabitants of breathless spaces, 
Immanent in a realm of calm, 

Rulers of a sphere of tideless air, 

Victors returned from the war of death in life, 
Victors over death in death!” 

The same democracy after death is present 
in Louis‘ Untermeyer’s “ Matter,” a poem in 


The News Adam (Harcourt, Brace and Howe): 


a 


a. I was a live man 
A few years ago, 


For all I might say, 


For all I could do, 


“T got no attention; 
My life was so small 
The world didn’t know 


I was living at all. 


‘But after a-lifetime 
Of hunger and prayer, 
I broke my heart trying 


To make the world care. 


“ And now as I lie here, 
Feeding this tree, 

I am more to the world 
Than it is to me.” 


The Book Stall 


Mac- 


own 


Bluestone (The 
her 


seems that she 


i Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
millan Company) 


method of making poetry. It 


she explains 
sings it in tunes which come full blown into 
her mind, although she is not a musician and 
has had to rely upon her mother and sister to 
set down in musical notation the tunes which 
go with her poems. 

Perhaps her ideas of rhythm and tune are 
those which have produced a folk-song quality 
in Mrs. Wilkinson’s poems. 

There are countless folk poems in England 


and Scotland which have the identical quality 


of The Winds, published in Bluestone (The 
Macmillan Company). It runs like this: 
‘é“ HE wind blew north, the wind blew 


south, 
The wind blew cherries into my mouth, 
The wind blew a wild rose into my hair 
And a pin of gold to hold it there 


“The wind blew east, the wind blew west, 
The wind blew a dagger against my breast, 
And thorny boughs it blew in my way, 


And I was wounded, day after day 


“Now all the life of the world, I find, 
Is a whim of the winds, be it cruel or kind. 
Oh, meet them singing, as they rush forth, 


Blowing east and west, or south and north!” 


Songs 
jarr, D 


Feast, by 


received are: 
Amelia E 


Marriage 


books of 
in the Common Chord, by 
Appleton & Co.; The 


Other poetry 


Marie Tudor Garland, G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
From a Flat House-top, by Charlotte Hardin, 
The Four Seas Company; Pearls and Pome- 
granates, by Dorian Hope, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons; High Company, by Harry Lee, Freder- 
ick A. Stokes; My Lady of the Search-Light, 
by Mary Hall Leonard, The Four Seas Com- 
pany; Body and Raiment, by Eunice Tietjens, 
Alfred A. Knopf; Fir Trees and Fireflies, by 


Carolyn Crosby Wilson, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
American Poetry (Har- 


Howe ) 


and A Miscellany 


court, Brace and 


ad 


Concerning “ Banner Bearers ” 


RS OREOLA WILLIAMS _— HAS- 
i KELL’S book of 22 suffrage stories, 
called Banner Bearers, sets forth more clearly 
the spirit of the suffrage crusade than any on 
vet has done or is likely to do. The record « 
events which compose history sometimes makes 
thrilling reading but even then falls short of 


depicting the soul of a movement. This Mrs. 
Haskell has done incomparablvy.’ 


Carrie CHAPMAN CATI 








HOW SHALL WE MAKE 
AN AMERICAN CITIZEN? 








National Costumes of 


The Slavic Peoples 








in all their wealth of detail. 


600 Lexington Avenue 





This book gives accurate studies of Slavic life and costumes 
Text describing the materials of 
the costumes accompanies the drawings. 1 
the chart of true Slavic colors make the book as serviceable as 
a far more costly book of colored plates. 

For any who are interested in producing plays or pageants, 
this book will be indispensable, as it is the only one of its kind. 


Bookshops Everywhere or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


references to 


Keved 


Price $3.00 


New York City 
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METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 





and DYERS 


First Class Work Reasonable Prices 
Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, 
see telephone directory 








NEW YORK’S STANDARD 


THE BEST EVERYWHERE 




















\RPHUR CHEGN Ay 
. Bx perl Beriate)) 
Cleaner=Lyer 
124. Gast AZ Street i 
Placa F196 NYC _Hear stark ve) 








TRADE maan 


THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTEO 


23 WEST 30 STREET’::- NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 





For re- 


Glassware, 
Furniture, 
Meer- 
schaum, 
Vases,Tip- 
ping Bil- 
liard Cues: 


USE 
Major's “ge and Leather Cements are good. At all dealers. 
MAJOR MFG. CO., N.Y. C. Established 1876 


THE CANTILEVER SHOE 
COMFORT 


A restful shoe for you to wear. Good look- 
ing. Made in stylish leathers. Flexible 
shank. Wonderful for walking. 
Quality—Beauty—Comfor 
I Cantilever Shee Shop, 22 W. 39th St, N. Y. 























REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 





171 Madison Ave. New York City 




















With Our Contributing Editors 


At table he told us that speakers were tf 


A Plea for P. R. 


To the Editor of the WomMAN CITIZEN: 
HERE are two statements in “ The Next 
Contest,’ an editorial in the WoMaNn 

CitizEN of November 20, with which I wish to 

take issue. 

1. That we have “now a real representative 
government.” Probably 40 per cent of the 
voters of Massachusetts and many other states 
have not voted for a successful candidate for 
congress or for the state legislature. To say 
that men or women are represented by persons 
whom they voted against, by persons whose 
views of political, government and economics 
are the opposite of their own, is a misuse of the 
word representative. We cannot have real rep- 
resentative governments until we elect our rep- 
resentatives by the method of Proportional 
Representation. 

2. The way by which women (and men) of 
high ideals can make their influence count with- 
in the party remains to be worked out. The 
way has already been worked out in other coun- 
tries. The answer is again Proportional Repre- 
sentation. This would enable the women (and 
men) who believe in the Towner and similar 
bills to elect representatives of their own party 
who would support these bills in Congress. 

The ballot alone is not enough. It must be 
made an effective ballot. It cannot be made a 
really effective ballot without Proportional 
Representation 

Yours very truly, 


CHARLES H. Porter 


The Ark, Jaffrey, New Hampshire. 


* Where Suffrage Counted ” 

To the Editor of the Woman CITIZEN: 
= a recent number of your paper you had an 

article on “ Where Suffrage Counted.” 

Permit me to call your attention to another 
place, probably there were many such. 

In Missouri since we had an Initiative and 
Referendum law it has seemed very difficult to 
secure legislation as a small part of the elec- 
torate could secure a referendum and kill the 
bill. Some of us women hoped we could help 
through some of the fifteen bills submitted to 
the voters and we passed ten. My husband 
agrees with me that the women did it. 

The men speakers paid, as a rule, little atten- 
tion to the amendments; but the women were 
more interested in them than in the state ticket. 

I was being taken in his car by a speaker to 
a dinner at which we were both to speak. I 
asked if he did not think we could get some 
of the leaders among the colored people to 
work up a vote for some of the amendments 
among them. He said: “ We are urging them 
to let the amendments alone.” 

“Well,” I said, “that will be just as well, if 
they do not tell them to vote ‘No’ on them 


all.” 
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ing the women they would better not try i 
vote for the amendments as this was their firg 
time. 

I said: ‘“ That is the worst compliment [ h 





heard in years for women’s intelligence ay 
how do you hope ever to put any amendmeny 


through unless we can help you?” That amuse 





the company very much and in his speech thi 





man rather advised us to let these bills alon 





But everywhere I spoke women were eager ty 





hear about the amendments and planned to yo 


“yes” on several. 






Sincerely, 
HELEN Lovett MiIi‘ion 
Dean of Hardin Junior College. 


Mexico, Missouri. 


December 8, 1920 






A Song for All Women 
SONG for all women, who, toil 


Through years, with a vision and hope 






Of attaining the honor of Freedom, 





Now stand on that radiant slope; 





Who hold in their hands the proud guerdor 





The Vote, the great Compact to seal 





Let your voices ring forth in a paear 





Of triumph, through all time to peal! 





CHORUS 


The Vote, of Liberty the seal, 





In woman’s hand earth’s wrongs may heal; 


Hard-won, its power our song would tell: 


O use it well! O use it well! 


O not as the base, sodden trader, 





Who would barter this freedom for gold, 





We come up out of deep tribulation, 







Out of ignorance, hunger and cold 





To bring to our children the promise 







Of redemption from vice, greed and wrong: 






In our hands is the price of uplifting 


In our voices the triumph of Song. 





KATHARINE Doortis SHARP. 
London, Ohio, Oct. 18, ’20. 







Card Cataloguing Produce 

To the Editor of the Woman Citizen: 
WOULD suggest the establishment of a Pos 
Office Market Department in every post 


office in the United States for the filing of cards 
















from farmers of produce that they have fot 





sale. This department is to be open to tht 






public and through it the consumer can get 





in direct touch with the producer. 
(Miss) M. Morton EpMwunpDs. 
R. F. D. No. 2, Brookneal, Virginia. 


Paid in Full 


URING a recent election in Georgia, ! 











negro woman at the polls filled out het 





ballot, deposited it and still stood waiting, an? 





blocking the long line of voters. Finally, whet 





told to “move on,” she asked, “Well, ain't! 






gwine ter git ary receipt for this sheré 
Cora A. ANDERSON 
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Send for MceCutcheon’s 
January Sale Book 


Twenty-four pages of remarkable values 
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We have planned that this January Sale shall be the most important of any in our long 
experience. 


By careful and foresighted buying all through the war years we have been able to keep our 
Household Linen prices an average of about 20% to 25% below current market prices. Recent 
=z reductions in Belfast Manufacturers’ prices therefore only bring their prices to the level at 
which we have been offering our goods for some time. 


But in order to do our part in helping to bring prices back to normal and to meet present 
conditions and demands, we shall make reductions during January on our Household 
Linens from these already moderate prices—amounting in many cases to 33!4 per cent. 


We make these reductions with the full realization that it may be impossible for us to 
replace the goods offered at the same prices. 


The range of goods on which these reductions are made is so wide that all may find what 
they want. 
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The special catalogue No. 15, giving detailed descrip- 
tions and prices of Household Linens, as well as special 
values in other departments, will be mailed upon request 
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James McCutcheon & Company 
Ls Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 


Reg. Trade Mark 































PECIAL FORMULAS 


for the CARE of the HAIR 


OR many years in successful use with the Ogilvie Sisters’ ( 

private clientele, these highly efficacious preparations for the \ 
scalp and hair from their own formulas are now offered for the 
first time to a prospective patronage at large. 































TONIC for OILY HAIR 

As most every thoughtful feminine knows, oily hair is caused by oil 

glands that become inflamed and then expand and leak, issuing their 

lubrication upon the scalp instead of the hair roots. 

This tonic restores the glands to their normal size, thus stimulating 

circulation and enabling them to lubricate the roots without undue 

leakage. The hair is strengthened, stops falling out, and displays 

all its silky luster and natural beauty. | 

Furthermore, it not only removes dust and excessive oil, but makes 

the hair wonderfully easy to do up. $2.00, postpaid 

TONIC for DRY HAIR 

Undernourished hair is always lifeless. The scalp is continually 

peeling and the hair becomes brittle, breaking off at the roots and ends | 

This tonic not only provides nourishment for scalps lacking natural i 

oils, but acts as a marvelous stimulant, restoring the hair to its { 

normal strength and rendering it luxuriously abundant as wel] as 

soft and glossy. Then, too, it almost immediately frees the scalp of 

its tenseness. $2.00, postpaid 

7 ~nY " 

A TONIC for WHITENING the HAIR 

Especially prepared to give yellowish gray hair a pure white tinge— Z 

the much admired crown of silver threads. It is not a bleach, but an { 

effective hair tonic, cleansing the scalp, making the hair bright, fluffy i 

and lustrous. $2.75, postpaid rn, 
Le 
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HENNA SHAMPOO 

This shampoo powder imparts a beautiful luster to any shade of hair 
while cleansing it. It does not dye and does not bleach, but accen 
tuates the lights of your natural shade to best advantage 


Two sizes, $0.50 and $1.00 
| ° \ . * 








505 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
















